



GET YOUR ART MODELS IN MOTION! 


”Nude Study” 



(Tlr HIS is the first of a new series of these 16 m/m films 
-IlL that are being produced for art study. It sets a new 
-standard in beauty and graceful poise. Executed by a 
well-known and popular new model who because of youth 
and a perfectly modeled form is now in demand by many 
leading Southern California artists. It has been carefully 
directed and will give the art student the same advantages 
for study as those who are now using the model in person. 
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_the world’s best 

known mind-reader and the 
highest-paid exponent of this 
mystifying art. The possibili¬ 
ties of mind-reading will a “ 
tound you, yet it ' " “ 

In a - ' “ 


“VAUDEVILLE MIND READING” 
VAUDEVILLE 


MIND READING “SECRETS” 

This book combines under one cover the 
Most Successful Verbal, Silent and Crystal Ball 
Mind Reading Methods used by.Famous Stage, 
Club and Parlor Performers of the Present 
Day, such as The Vaudeville Musical “Silent 
Thought’’ Transference Act. A vaudeville 
Second-Sight Act. A "Complete” Original 
Vaudeyille Mind-Reading Act, Winged Mystery 
—a Baffling, Sensational, Sure-Fire Mind-Read¬ 
ing Experiment, a Latter Day Miracle—a “Dif¬ 
ferent” Sort of Sure-Fire Test, Vaudeyille 
Cr 3 fstal-Gazing Act, Phonetic'System for Silent 
Thought Transmission' Acts, Feature Mind- 
Reading Act, On Answering Questions, Method 
of Obtaining “Sealed” Messages, Written at 
Home by the Audience; The Blindfolded Drive, 
a Most Sensational Publicity Test; Publicity 
Stunts for Mind Reader, “Silent” Thought 
Transference and Mind-Reading Act, written 
for Club Entertainers; The Chess Knight Tour, 
Voice Culture Instructions and a two-hour Act 
entitled “Gambols of the Ghosts.” Illustrated 
and Guaranteed. 

THE COMPLETE WORK 

ONLY $2.00 POSTPAID 


CONTENTS OF REVISED EDITION 

—how to perform the famous Musical Silent Thought 
Transference Vaudeville Act. 

—how^ ^he Vaudeville Crystal Gazing Act is accom- 

—how to transfer messages by silent or spoken codes. 
—how to read questions in sealed envelopes. 

—how to stage the sensational Blindfold Drive publicity 
test (worth many times the price of the book). 

audicnc?''“'‘®“ '"‘'itten at home by members 
—how to frame a silent thought transference and mind¬ 
reading act for clubs or private entertainments. 

do the Chess Knights Tour test (made famous 

■hour entertainment entitled “Gam- 

1 mentalist 
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La Vellma’s Vaudeville Budget 

A choice collection of the most guard¬ 
ed crystal gazing, mind reading, and sec¬ 
ond sight effects as well as a number of 
mystifying tricks, 'magic and ventriloquial 
3 cts, ■ Many aliustrations. 

Price, TWO DOLLARS per copy 


A book every ^matcur or professional 
entertainer should have in his collection. 

VAUDEVILLE MAGIC 

By David J. Lustig (“La Vellma”) 
Contains many unusual stage and par¬ 
lor tricks, pla 3 riug card effects, complete 
vaudeville acts and a number of Spiritual¬ 
istic mysteries never before offered to 
entertainers. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy 


Without question the most comprehen¬ 
sive book on the subject ever published. 
Vaudeville Ventriloquism 
By David J. Lustig (“La Vellma”) 
Contains jjractical lessons on how to 
“throw the voice” as well as many valu¬ 
able dialogues, recitations, hints and tips 
for the amateur or professional. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy 


Boston Medium “Margery” 

By Harry Houdini 

The late HandcutI King’s much-talked- 
about expose of the famous Boston Me¬ 
dium, “Margery,” and a phenomenal 
Spanish mystifier, “The Man With X- 
Ray Eyes.” Both explained and illustrated. 

Price, ONE DOLLAR per copy 


An Astrological Guide 

For Every Day in the Year 

Interpret the meaning of the twelve 
Zodiacal Signs with 

THE DESTINY CHART 

Gives Amazingly Interesting Answers on 
Many Subjects 

—Your Future—Your Lucky Day— 
Your Business—Your Marriage—Your 
Friendships—Your Enemies—Your Im¬ 
portant Years-^Your Ambitions—Your 
Lucky Stones—-Your Latent Powers— 
Your Influences—Your Colors — Your 
Chances—Your Success. 

Nothing to study over—the chart may 
be set for instant reference at any birth 
date. Excellent for parties, entertainments 
or social gatherings, as well as for private 
use. Price, 50c Postpaid. 


ORDER NOW FROM 

THE SHADE PUBLISHING COMPANY 

1008 West York Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEND FOR OUR REVISED LIST 






























Bathroom BubbLes 

“The boys calVher Mare—none of them can halter!” 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

It takes more than a henna rinse to make a red-headed 
girl. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Fine feathers wont make a love nest, but a little down 
will do the trick. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Usually the fellow who sings the loudest about “Our 
Country” doesn't own a foot of it. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Stenographers are luckier than many office workers. 
While, others have been taking cuts, they have 
been getting advances. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Words don't always mean what they seem. A racket, 
for instance, usually refers to something done on 
the quiet. 










Says Manicure Mayjne: “YoUVe got to hand it to the sheik who doesn’t let 
his left hand know what his right hand undoeth.’' 














































Oh, my! Oh, me! On my way to marry a fortune and positively 
the most beautiful girl in all the world to play with for just one day 

By Diantha Hart 


S PENCER WINTHROP gazed dis¬ 
consolately out the window of the 
fast-moving train. A scowl disfig¬ 
ured his bronzed features. Ye gods, what a 
life! One mess right aftcf another. Hell, 
he’d chuck this trip and let the old man's 
fortune go. Blamed if he’d marry some 
freckled country wench to please a crazy 
Uncle, who was deac} anyway. Still, a hun¬ 
dred grand is a hundred grand. Maybe he’d 
go through with it, and then split the in¬ 
heritance, and padc th^ girl off to Reno. By 
jove, that’s the cracker! Little Spencer’s 
not so dumb; no, siree! 

The scowl lifted and the young man 
straightened tip in his seat. His eyes roam¬ 
ed over his fellow ijassengers and paused a 
iiioinent to meditate on the silk-shcathed 
limbs of a girl across the aisle and two 
down! She was facing Spencer and, to all 
appearances, was fast asleep. Her feCt were 
resting on the scat in front of her. Spencer 
blinked in surprise at the delicious curves 
that shaped her ankle and swept upwai-d to 
the knee, and then he swallowed dryly in 
contemplation of their continuance. He 
liked her dress. It hugged her tight about 
the swell of her young breasts and clung 
just as distractingly about the rest of her. 
Pretty face, too. He could see just a glint 
of copper locks through the short veil of 
her triclty turban. Hot little number, no 


kidding. Bet she’d be a pippin on a party. 
It’d be fun to find out. Hell no harm in 
that even if you have to marry a damn little 
cow from the sticks. Wish she'd wake up. 
Oh, oh, there goes her purse. 

Spencer was on his feet almost before the 
jnirse clashed on the floor. The girl awoke 
with a' start, her eyes flew open, and she 
gazed bewildered at Spencer as he handed 
the purse to her. She removed her feet 
from their perch and tucked them demurely 
beneath her. Speneer appropriated the va¬ 
cant seat, chiding her on the folly of loving 
one’s belongings, etc. He introduced him¬ 
self as Speneer Winthrop and gave an em¬ 
broidered account of a business tour he was 
pursuing for his firm. In return, she con¬ 
fided that she was Julia Aberle and was on 
her way to visit relatives. 

S]iencer was delighted with his closer in¬ 
spection. She was young, deliciously young; 
and lovely, ravishingly so. He eould hardly 
control his hands from caressing the soft 
curve of her chcelc and the wann white neek 
and the rounded shoulder and the voluptuous 
breasts, fascinating in their movements as 
she breathed. Gad, what a girl. 

The roar of the train botliered Iiis hear¬ 
ing, he explained, and she graciously made 
a place for' him beside her. The perfume 
of her nearness intoxicated liim, but he 
kept a remarkable composure and gave an 
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interesting picture of the big' town about 
ninety miles ahead. Seems he had to mal<e 
an overnight stop there and planned to take 
in a certain well-known, musical comedy. 
Had she seen it? No? What a pity! The 
critics had hailed it enthusiastically. Too 
bad her relatives were expecting her or she 
could stop off and see it, too. The girl 
laughed and explained! that that was a funny 
part of it. She was a whole day ahead of 



tricky little hat 
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her schedule; and they weren’t expecting her 
at all so soon. 

Spencer almost shouted in glee, but in¬ 
stead, he murmured politely that such a co¬ 
incidence should not be ignored, and he 
would be very delighted to arrange for a 
ticket for her and escort her to the theatre^ 
should she feel timid in so large a city. 
Julia gazed thoughtfully out the window, 
and said a trifle wistfully that she hardly 
knew whether it would be all right or not, 
for “yoti see—I’m—I'm engaged,” and she 
turned appealing eyes up to Spencer. 

The inward spirit of the man writhed in 
turmoil, and then he took her hand in his 
impulsively, and looking deep into her eyes, 
he spoke hurriedly'; “Julia, I’m engaged, too, 
but think of it—here we are, you and I, 
young and all alone. Tomorrow we’ll sepa¬ 
rate, never to meet again. We’ll be married 
later on, and the years will slip by so fast. 
Life is so short. Let’s cut loose, we two 
strangers, and live just this day and night 
for you and me, and then, forget. Why not 
snatch at happiness as we go along. Remem¬ 
ber, we’re only young once, and now’s the 
time to realize it. There’ll be music at the 
Garden House. And we can dance and eat 
and drink. Then the comedy. We’ll talce 
in the Peacock Palace. And then there’ll be 
just you and me, all alone, no one to ever 
know that we even knew each other.” 

Julia’s breath quickened. She didn’t 
know what to do! It sounded so gay and 
so inviting, and he was so attractive, and 
yet it sounded wicked, too. But why not be 
wicked, just once, to live and love and dance 
and drink like lots of folks who did it every 
day. Just Once, and nobody would ever 
know. Why not? And with a reckless, 
carefree smile she said she would. Spencer 
almost kissed her. (And what a close “al¬ 
most” !) The rest of the ninety miles shrank 
rapidly as they hatched and rehatclied 
enough entertainment to busy them a week. 

Dinner at the Garden House was inde¬ 
scribable. They ate and danced intermit¬ 
tently to music that set their hearts in 
rhytlun. In an unbelievably short time, they 
had to tear thanselves away and fare forth 
to the Follies. What a show! The critics 
were lukewarm in their praise, according 
to Julia and Spencer as the curtain swayed 
together on the finale. 




JFIIERE THERE’S 'A “WILV^ 

And now for the Peacock Palace. Julia 
was open-mouthed in awe at the brilliance 
and gayety that greeted them. Thick dull- 
gold columns rose to the high ceiling. Mod¬ 
ern art ran the gamut in the colorful murals 
that adorned the walls. The guests! Never 
had the girl seen sudi an array of sophisti¬ 
cated beauty set off by colorful velvets, 
lirxurious furs, diamonds! Wine that slip¬ 
ped so coolly down her throat and then caus¬ 
ed warm shivers to course through her body. 

Spencer paid little heed to the gay crowd 
about him. His eyes saw nothing but the 
svrirl of flame hair, tire big soft brown eyes, 
the full parted lips, the soft wliite arms, and 
the exquisite body of his partner. He de¬ 
lighted in the adorable way she held her 
long Russian cigarette. With every sip of 
the precious wine she radiated new beauty. 

’Neath lowered lights they danced to the 
strains of haunting music. Never a word 
did they speak—^just clung close to eacli 
other, dancing where the music willed them. 

At last they found their way to the New 
Westerall, where Spencer had engaged a 
suite.. After dispensing with the sleepy 
bell-boy, Julia felt guilty qualms wifTtin her, 
but Spencer gathered her slight luscious- 
body in his huge embrace and kissed all dis¬ 
turbing thoughts away. ,They finally un¬ 
tangled, and Julia made for her bedroom. 
She extricated a promise from Spencer not 
to dare enter until sJie said he could. 

For a short time he gazed wistfully at 
the closed door, tlien whistling softly to him¬ 
self, he began divesting himself of his cloth¬ 
ing. He then arrayed himself in a suit of 
gay silk pajamas and a light robe. He 
combed his hair, smoked a cigarette, drank 
tliirstily from a bottle hidden in his suit¬ 
case, and at last there came a faint call from 
her room. 

He bounded to the door and opened it. 
The 'room beyond was illuminated by only 
a frail bed light. Where was Julia? The 
bed was in smooth order. Then at tfie far 
corner of the room lie saw her, reclining 
lazily on a chaise-loimge—her hair a riotous 
whirl, her eyes lialf-closed, her lips curving 
a teasing smile, and her lovely white form 
kissed by clinging green lace. He gathered 
her acquiescing -body in his arms and kissed 
her long and fiercely. This -was their night, 
and love and life were theirs. 


ra 

When Spencer awoke the next day, the 
sun streanred boldly through the -window. 
He- reached over to caress a sleeping Julia, 
but Julia wasn’t there. Had he been dream¬ 
ing? He jumped up and frantically search¬ 
ed the rooms. There was not a sign of her. 
At last, fully convinced that she had left, 
he began a search for a message, and found 
one pinned to a corner of her pillow. 

Dear Spencer: Last night was ours. And 
I loved it, but morning brings-a vague re¬ 
gret and realization. I must have been mad. 
I shouldn’t ever have come with you, I 
know, but I’m glad, glad! To think that 
such happiness could be ours! But I must 
say good-by. I can never forget. 

Julia. 



She was a hot Utile number—no kidding 
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Spencer sat dejected for a long time. He 
realized that he actually loved the girl, and 
even if a hundred grand was a hundred 
grand—she was Julia! He swallowed a 
thick sob and jumped to his feet. He’d tell 
that old lavyyer of his uncle to go to hell! 
He was going to marry Julia, that is, if he 
could find her. 

And he could! 

The train moved at snail-like speed to¬ 
ward his destination. He formulated speech 
after speech to hurl at the unsuspecting law¬ 
yer. Ho wicked old man, who was dead 
anyway, was going to make him marry a 
freckle-faced, not even for a fortune. Not 
when Julia was on the face of the earth; no 
siree! 

The old devil, he’d tell him. 

And so he did! 

“I tell you, it’s wicked— 
making a man marry a ' girl 
he doesn’t know, has never 
seen and couldn’t stomach if 
he had! No, sir, you can take 
every cent of his damned old 
money and bum it up! I can 
make my own living and marry 
the girl I want to! And fur¬ 
thermore—I shall!” 

Just as Spenceri finished his 
explosive oration the door of 
the office opened and a silent 
figure slipped into the room. 

Spencer froze and turned a 
black scowl toward the culprit 
and instantly melted. 

"Julia!” 

“Spencer!” 

“Why, darling, what are 
you doing here?” He cap¬ 
tured her hand and gazed 
adoringly at her. 

“Why, I—that is—you see—^my uncle— 
I —why I’m here to see him—.” She pointed 
to the lawyer. 

“Him ? Is he your ‘relative’ ?” . 

“You people know each other?” The be¬ 
wildered attorney queried. 

Julia and Spencer glanced at each other 
embarrassed. 

“Well, er—we’ve never been introduced 
—,” Spencer answered lamely. 

“Well, well! Miss Aberle, may I present 


Mr. Winthrop. You are distant cousins by 
marriage through my late client, James 
Winthrop, rather too technical a connection 
to explain. Miss Aberle, Mr. Winthrop 
here seems to be rather skeptical, §hall we 
say— ?” 

“Wliy, my dear man, how preposterous! 



I never intimated such a thing. Certainly 
not! <-I consider my uncle a very just and 
reasonable man. Explain the situation, 
please!” Poor Spencer blushed painfully 
and tried to bluster away his embarrass¬ 
ment. 

“Most assuredly.” The lawyer motioned 
them to be seated and began pulling papers 
and clippings and pictures from a drawer 
in his desk. 




JVHERE THERE’S A 'WILL’ 
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“Now I want you both to understand that 
James Winthrop was a very fine gentleman, 
very fine. A bit eccentric as people are 
wont to judge, but I must repeat, he was 
very fine. lie accumulated quite a fortune 
as 3’ou are both aware. He never married. 
And he had no close living relatives. So 
he conceived this unique situation quite a 
few years ago and discussed it wth me at 
length. He had quite a number of relatives, 
most of whom he had never seen. He was 
very hostile to tlie idea of dividing his for¬ 
tune into bits to be,dealt out all over the 
country. So he hit upon tlie plan of choos¬ 
ing a single heir. He gatliered all the clip¬ 
pings and data and pictures available con¬ 
cerning each of these persons and mused 
over tliem considei'ably. He figured that he 
had the number of each one. He was quite 
taken with all he could find about you two. 
Yes, he was quite taken. Had he lived I 
do not doubt but what he would have called 
you to him that he might know you pel-son- 
ally, but fate decreed otherwise.” The law- 
j-er sighed deeply. “He felt that two such 
healthy, attractive and amiable persons* 
would make a charming couple, and so he 
decided to play cupid cUspite the fact that 
he would be a dead one. A very fine man, 
James Winthrop, even if some do say he 
was queer. Of course you realize that fail¬ 
ure to comply with the regulations of the 
will, ostensibly that you—er—marry, the 
^ortune will tlien be divided among the rela¬ 
tives or rather connections, for they are all 
far removed. But IMr. Wintlirop' was very 
set against such a procedure, you will re¬ 


member. And now it is for you to decide. 
I wish the old fellow were here to meet you. 
A fine, extraordinarily fine, man.” The law¬ 
yer shook his head solemnly. “Now wliat 
do you wish to do; think it over? Mr. Win¬ 
throp here, seems, quite determined to—” 

“Mr. Wiltse, would you mind if we' dis¬ 
cuss this. Miss Aberle and myself, in pri¬ 
vate ?” 

“Certainly not! Certainly not! You 
just retire to that private counsel room over 
tliere and discuss all 3'ou want to.” 

Once behind the closed door, Julia melted 
into Spencer’s arms. 

“To think, sweetheart, to think that we 
wxre engaged to each other all the time and 
never knew it! Oh, Julia, isn’t it grand?” 

Julia raised frightened eyes to Spencer’s. 
"Oh, Spencer, I almost never showed up 
here. I felt I just couldn’t go through with 
it and marry some queer fellow that Uncle 
James might have picked out. After know¬ 
ing 3'ou, it would be awful! But just sup¬ 
pose I hadn’t come?” 

“Julia, I came up here and actually told 
the old duck that I wouldn’t. Suppose I 
had gone away before you came?” 

They melted again. 

The lawyer waited impatiently for almost 
half an hour. No sound issued from the 
counsel room, so at last he opened the door. 
He retreated hastily at the sight of the en¬ 
raptured two, locked in fond embrace. He 
closed the door, called his secretary, and be¬ 
gan the business of closing the “estate of 
one James Winthrop, in accordance with the 
primary wishes expressed by the deceased 
in his will.” 




















Flirtation on a Train 


He thought she was wonderful—then dark forebod¬ 
ings—did she give him the worksf Just read it 

By Lolita Ann Westman 


T here were plenty of vacant seats 
in the train, but young ]\Ir. Clay 
Stephens deliberately chose the one 
beside the pretty girl with all the parcels. 

Removing his straw hat, he inquired with 
deceptive politeness, “Is this seat taken?” 

She glanced quiddy up at him with the 
most dazzlingly blue eyes he had ever seen, 
wrinkled her forehead into a frown and 
shook her head. After which, with ill-con¬ 
cealed impatience, she removed the parcels 
from the seat to her lap and onto tlic floor, 
making room for him to be seated. 
“Thank you,” he said. 

During the next twenty minutes Mr. 
Stephens vainly sought an excuse for 
speech. As a general rule liis eye-opener 


.gave him no concern whatever. In fact, 
his success with football and girls Irad made 
him quite conceited. Eut this was summer 
vacation and campus tactics were out of the 
picture. Besides which the girl beside him 
was somehow fonnidable. She liad turned 
her marvelous profile toward him and was 
gazing raptly out of the window. Ordinarily 
a turned-up nose of which she was the 
possessor couldn't by the wildest stretch of 
imagination have been considered dignified. 
'If'et, to Clay, her nose fairly shouted digni¬ 
fied disdain at him. She had seen, he esti¬ 
mated, no more than eighteen summers. 

. He tried staring at her, studying her 
frankly, but her full ripe lips only drew up 
in the corners in a definite refusal to ac- 
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knowledge his presence. He tried clearing his 
throat, then as tlmt produced no results, he 
had a fit of coughing. Out of breath from 
his exertions, he still was forced to gape 
at that uncompromising nose and mouth and 
chin and the merest wisp of reddish hair 
under a small off-the-face little hat. 

Well, apparently she wouldn’t even care 
if he choked, he sulked gloomily. Quite in¬ 
advertently, liis knee slipped and touched 
hers—beautifully rounded under her sheer 
flowered chiffon. He murmured an apology 
but she didn’t seem to notice or hear. 

Was she deaf or just high-Iiat ? W’ho did 
she think she was anyway—to treat the 
Ccimpus God in this frigid mamier? Well, 
there were plenty of girls in his world. Five 
of them had literally fought over him at 
the club dance last night. Two of them had 
sworn at him and called him a conceited pig. 
Whereupon he expanded his chest still 
further, grinned and walzed off with his 
lucky choice. Why shouldn’t be be con¬ 
ceited? He had everything, he figured very 
fairly and coraplaisantly. Looks, a wealtliy 
father, a good line. No wonder the girls 
went nuts about him. 

With an audible sigh, Mr. Stephens 
flexed his muscles. Already the train had 
reached the drab station at Tuckahoe. Com¬ 
muters were folding their evening papers 
and vacating the seats all around him—^but 
Qay Stephens did not move. ■ Neither did 
the girl. 

Luck or Fate or whoever attends to such 
emergencies was with young Qay Stephens 
that day, however. The clouds which had 
been gathering for an ominous conference, 
suddenly made a decision and, rolling apart, 
gave the parched earth a drink of water. 

The windows were open and the storm 
came so unexpectedly tliat conductors could 
not move through the cars swiftly enough 
to prevent puddles from forming in the 
aisles and passengers from becoming' 
drenched. 

The girl beside Qay attempted, with na¬ 
tive-born independence, to close the window 
herself, but in spite of her most frantic 
efforts, it stuck. 

“Oh, dear!” she murmured involuntarily. 


Qay could have grinned with triumph. 
Here 'was his opportunity. He seized it. 
“Allow me,” he begged. 

And, -without a word, she relaxed in her 
seat while he reached across to the w'indow 
and closed it. 

A lurch of the train sent her forward 
against him for a fraction of a second and 
when Qay resumed his seat he was too dizzy 
to notice the beckoning hand of the woman 
across the way who seemed desirous of hav¬ 
ing him perform a like service for her. 

It was the girl’s perfume, of course. An 
alluring, subtle, clinging fragrance—was it 
jasmine ? 

And tlien she was speaking to him for the 
first time in a voice that was low and musi¬ 
cal, but withal chillingly impersonal. 

“That woman is speaking to you,” she 
said. 

He started. “Oh!” His gaze went from 
her to the wpman across the aisle and he 
was on his feet. “I beg your, pardon!” 

The woman didn’t appear to tender him 
her forgiveness. She was too wet. She 
didn’t even tliank him. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t see it sooner,” he 
mumbled, and returned to his seat, turning 
up the collar of his blue coat and shivering 
while simultaneously clicking his teeth to¬ 
gether and looking wild-eyed. He could do 
all. manner of things with his eyes. They 
were a steel gray and responded inimediately 
to his dictates. 

The girl beside him stared at him. 
“What’s the matter?” she said in faint 
alann. Undoubtedly she expected him to 
have apc^exy on the spot. 

“I’m f-f-freezing,” he chattered. “The 
atmosphere is f-f-frigidaire!” 

The nose, if possible, became more dis¬ 
dainful and the eyes more dazzling blue. 

“You think you’re funny, I suppose,” she 
observed. 

Qay grinned. “I’ve been told I am!” 
he answered. "Yott think you’re very ex¬ 
clusive, I suppose?” 

“I’ve been told so!” she returned, nose in 
air. 

“Very snappy!” he pronounced. “Snappy 
and exclusive. Well, that’s all right. That’s 
tile way I like ’em.” 


FLIRTATION ON A TRAIN, 


“I’m so thankful for that!” she breathed 
sarcastically. “I just couldn’t live a second 
longer if you didn’t like me.” 

“Well,” said Clay, "now that that’s set¬ 
tled—where do you get off?” 

“Hartsdale,” she said. 

“What a coincidence!” he exclaimed. 
“That is also my destination. May I have 
the pleasure of carrying your bundles?” 

“Certainly.” She began piling them into 
her arms as the conductor was already call¬ 
ing their station. 

“When may I see you again?” he asked 
boldly. 

She stared at him. “Never.” 

Irrelevantly he murmured, “The most 
beautiful eyes in the world!’ 

“Aren’t they ?” she agreed coolly. For 
once he had certainly met someone who was 
as satisfied with herself as he was with 
. himself. 

“But cold as the ocean,” he continued. 
“When I look into them I feel as if I’m 
taking a shower bath.” 

“I don’t believe you’ve been invite’d to 
dive into my pool anyway,’! she said very 



snappily, and that was the extent of their 
conversation until they reached the plat¬ 
form. Then she directed him to place her 
bundles in a station taxi much as if she were 
directing a menial, and said, “That will do, 
thank you,” and closed the taxi door. , 

Where she belonged in this suburb which 
had been his home since birth, he didn’t 
know. He thought he knew everyone; of 
course, probably there were a few new sum¬ 
mer arrivals. She was undoubtedly one of 
them. But she couldn’t amount to much or 
he’d have met her at the country club. 

Well, that was that, he said, shrugging 
his broad shoulders, and knew quite well 
that it wasn’t that at all. Much as he dis¬ 
liked her self-sufficiency, her pert snobbish¬ 
ness, she intrigued him. His pulse beat ir¬ 
regularly when he remembered how she had 
looked as she placed her dainty foot upon 
the running board of the taxi. Feminine and 
lovely in the new long skirt, every curve of 
her youthful but fully developed figure ac¬ 
centuated by the folds and tight hip line. 

Only one thing to do, he decided quickly. 
Follow her. He couldn’t let her simply ride 
out of his life. She was the only female in 
a world of rushii^, gushing females, who 
even remotely interested him. Probably 
because she was so darn uppity and in¬ 
different. 

Already the taxi’s tail-light twinkled at 
him in the faUing dusk; the taxi was half¬ 
way up the long hill which led away from 
the village. ' 

Quickly, Clay ran to his mad, dashing 
long-hooded roadster which he had parked 
in the clearing earlier in the day. There was 
something not quite respectable about that 
roadster. It was a passionate yellow with 
an orange trim. It looked clandestine. It 
spoke of moonlight rides and gin in flasks. 

Qay put his long legs under the steering 
wheel and whistled for the school-kid who 
was selling the latest edition. He felt in 
his pocket for his wallet, remembering that 
he had spent all his change. 

His wallet wasn’t in his hip pocket. 
Neither was it in his breast pocket, nor any 
of his various other hiding places. He had 
lost his wallet. No, by thunder! It had 
been stolen! 
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Suddenly Clay’s jaw dropped. “Well, of 
all the dumb nitwits! An easy mark. It 
was as clear as crystal! His frigid, ex¬ 
clusive'companion had robbed him! Rob¬ 
bed him in broad daynight within sight of 
fifty pair of eyes! It was simple to figure 
that she had done it when he leaned over to 
close the window. 

^Vell, no wonder he hadn’t recognized her 
as living in the town. She was undoubtedly 
a thief, probably escaping from some petty 
crime in New York. He had beard about 
these girl bandits, but, Lord, he had never 
expected to have one trim him. It was bad 
enough to be legitimately g3l3ped by the little 
gold-diggers at college but to have a charm¬ 
ing beautiful girl actually steal'four hundred 
and fifty dollars was unbearable. Yes, sir. 
That was the sum of money his wallet con¬ 
tained. And his father had warned him he 
wouldn’t fork over any more for another 
month. A fine pickle ! 

Well, by golly, she wouldn’t get away 
with it! Not while he had a roadster that 
could beat any ear on the road. Her taxi 
was at least a mile away. She probably 
thought she was safe. Well, she’d get 
mighty fooled! 

Clay waved the boy away with one hand 
as he threw in the clutch. Like a demon 
the yellow roadster shot around the station, 
across the bridge and up the hill in the wake 
of the girl’s ta.xi. 

The chances were she intended riding 
around town until the next train pulled in. 
Or perhaps she rvas headed for the ne.xt sta¬ 
tion by car. Could it be i)ossible that the 
taxi driver was a confederate? 

Qay’s roadster forced every eah to the 
side of the road. His horn drove terror into 
the hearts of the drivers. He tore up the 
mountain side in high. If you blinked you 
lost him. The roads were slippery too 
I from the recent downpour although the sky 
was blue again. Onee he skidded going 
around a sharp curve. But he only laughed; 
a nasty laugh that brooked no good for the 
girl he was jmrsuing. He intended sending 
her to jail. No beautiful tears could melt 
him.' She should get her just deserts., 

At last the taxi loomed ahead of him. He 
had to slow down to avoid-overtaking it. It 
wasn’t going more than thirty miles an hour. 


Clay’s mouth set grimly. He wouldn’t start 
anything. He'd just tail along. Maybe- she’d 
lead him to the headquarters of some gang. 
There might be a reward in it for him. If 
it was too much for him to handle, he’d 
put in a call for the reserves.- 

The taxi continued on the road for an¬ 
other two miles, then abruptly turned dowi 
a fork leading through a stretch of dark 
woods. Clay expected anything to happen. 
Even a body pitched from the taxi into tlie 
underbrush wouldn’t have surprised him. 
But nothing did. They , were on the other 
side of the woods, hleadows rolled away 
to farm houses, indistinct in the gloom just 
preceding night. 

The taxi gave no sign that it knew it ^vas 
being followed. Another tlii'ce miles were 
left behind. Then, at the entrance to an 
estate, the walk of which was lined with 
cedars, the taxi stopped. Clay gasped and 
stared. Surely the girl didn’t belong here! 
Was she about to rob-a house or, fearing 
pursuit, was she going to beg shelter for the 
night? The house was unknown to Clay. 
It -was brand-new and had been built during 
his absence the past winter. 

The taxi started away, continued up the 
road to a place where it could turn about and 
go back the way it had come! The girl was 
going up the walk, her arms loaded with her 
precious bundles. 

Clay turned off his head-lamps and parked 
a few feet from the driveway. He’d better 
rccomioiter. 

ihe girl wasn't in sight. Someone had 
opened the door for her. Clay walked'on .the 
grass up to the wide veranda which seemed 
to run across the entire front. It was a 
swanky hangout. Clay thought grimly, and 
peaked in a French window. The lights 
were on but the room was empty. It was 
tire libraiy and done in real leather and ma¬ 
hogany. Qay looked at the massive front 
door. Who lived in this house ? 

The answer was given him abruptly and 
in a -way he least c.xpected. Suddenly the 
front door was opened and he found liim- 
self looking into the granite eyes of a huge 
individual who was dressed like a first-elass 
butler. 


FLIRTATION. ON A TRAIN 

“May I ask, sir,” this individual said with 
an ominous lift of black brows, “just why 
you are prowling about our premises?”, 

Qay was disconcerted, on the defensive. 

“I was just about to ring,” he stammered. 
“I want to see someone. The—^the lady of 
the house.” 

This did not impress the guardian of the 
massive front door. “Madam is indis¬ 
posed,” he retorted, adding crushingly, “be¬ 
sides, we are not interested in book agents.” 

That speech enabled Qay to regain his 
mental stature. The nerve of the fellow! 

“I happen to be here upon a strictly per¬ 
sonal matter!” he said, throwing his future- 
in the lap of the Gods. “Since Madam 
cannot see me—one of her daughters will 
do?” 

“Which one?” asked the butler. 

“How many has she?” asked Qay flip¬ 
pantly. 

The butler’s spine stiffened. “Tlirec,” he 
said. “Do tliey know you?,” 

“One of them does—^intimately.” 

“Miss Irene, Miss Helene or Miss Lois?” 

“Miss Irene,” said Qay promptly and 
rashly. 

The butler then admitted him to a spa- 
.cious entrance hall and sent a white-capped 
maid in searcli of Miss Irene. The butler 
■ was taking no chances. He kept a wary eye 
upon Qay as if fearful he might walk off 
with the family silver or the baby grand. 

Miss Iraie sent down word that she would 
see Mr. Stephens presently. In truth,'she 
kept him waiting exactly twenty-three min- 
ute.s, during which time Qay revised his 
opinion of the girl on the train. Perhaps 
. she was a kleptomaniac, but certainly not a 
thief. This house did not belong to a 
transient gang. There was something solid¬ 
ly respectable and legitimate about it. 

Miss Irene, when she appeared on the 
staircase, was tall and regal and beautifully ' 
blonde but she was not the girl of the train. 

“I don’t know 3mu,” she said haughtily. 

“And I don’t know you,” admitted Qay. 
He turned to the butler. “I picked the 
wrong sister,” he said. Then bowed to Miss 
Irene politely., “Sorry to have troubled you. 
I’ll try Miss Helene, if she is at home.” 

Miss Irene looked amazed and disdain¬ 


ful. It must run in the family! She said 
to the butler. - 

“Hugh, summon Miss Helene at once.” 

Hugh pulled a silken cord. Another maid 
appeared as if by magic, took the order and 
disappeared. So did Miss Irene, her evening 
gown trailing behind her. 

Miss Helene, at least, was prompt. And, 
in contrast to her sisters, a lovely brunette. 
For, curses, she was not the girl of the train 
either! She bounded .down the stairs in a 
hoyendish manner and regarded him with 
twinkling 'black eyes. 

“I don^t believe I’ve had the pleasure,” she 
murmured, “but I’m always thrilled to meet 
a new man. Have you been invited to din¬ 
ner?” 

“No,” gasped Qay. “Really, if you’d be 
so kind as to get your sister—^the red-haired 
one—I’d be obliged.” 

Her hands on her slim hips. Miss Helene 
regarded him intently. “So—Lois has a 
mortgage .on you, has she? Just my luck!” 
She sighed in exaggerated dismay and Qay, 
recognizing well that he was being unmerci¬ 
fully kidded, blurted: 







“Cut it, will you?” lie didn’t look a bit 
cocksure now; his gool looking face was the 
color of an aprieot. 

Helene looked at Hugh. “Tell Lois her 
boy-friend is here,” she said, adding to Clay, 
“If she turns you down. Big Boy—^let me 
know.” 

Somewhat abashed at this familiarity. 
Clay watched the deplorably frank TIelene 
wiggle from the entrance hall. 

Another half hour, then at last—^Lois! 
He might have guessed that her name would 
be Lois! And he had never known how 
glad he’d be to see her. She seemed like 
an old friend. She had changed to a Nile 
green evening gown. It had a lot of ruffles 
and a tight bodice and it revealed much 
more of her than it hid. It was a perfect 
setting for her brilliant red hair. 

But, by this time. Clay was in no con¬ 
dition to mept those clear blue eyes. Her 
mere presence made his heart pound and his 
ears ring and his tongue awkward. He felt 
like singing yet he was as blue as the bluest 
song ever written. Could this be love? 

“You wished to sec me?” she asked coolly. 

“Yeah,” was all he could manage. 

“You followed me?” 

“Yeali.” 

“What for?” 

“Be—^because I couldn't bear to see you 
go out of my life!” 

She ^vas no more astonished at his words 
than he was. He felt chastened, like a little 
boy. He caught her hand. 

“Lois!” he said miserably. “I might as 
well tell you and get it over. From the first 
minute I saw you on that train, I knew I 
never wanted another girl in my whole life.” 

“I’ve heard you have a glorous line,” she 
sniffed but she didn’t draw her hand away. 
Clay imprisoned it with both of his. 

“You’ve heard?” he demanded. 

“At the country elub,” she said demurely. 

“Then—^then you knew me!” 

“By reputation. And I’d seen a picture 
of you.” 

“But you don’t believe what you’ve heard! 
You mustn’t! Honestly, Lois—if—if you’ll 
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wait till I get a job, I want to get married!” 

“Really!” 

“Listen!” eommanded Cla}’. “I lo^’■e y^iu 
and you love me. Why stall ?” 

She snatched her hand away then. “You’re 
taking a lot for granted!” i 

'He looked into her eyes and knew that 
he was. How eould a wonderful girl like 
thip love a poor idiot like himself? He turn¬ 
ed toward the door, thoughts of suicide pos¬ 
sessing him. Her voice came to him, full 
of laughter and tears and—something else. 

“Didn’t you lose something on the train 
—besides your heart?’’ she asked softly. 

He wliirled. She was holding out his wal¬ 
let. “So you did take it!” he said dully. 

“It was quite easy,” she said blandly. 

“But—^but why did you do it?” 

He stared at her stupidly as she eame 
close to him. “Because I wanted to be 
sure you’d follow me!” she told him throat- 
ily, no trace of the disdain showing at all. ■ 
“But, understand this!” she added severely. 
“If you ever give me the air—^like you have 
almost every other girl in Hartsdale—I’ll 
just about die!” 

“You’ve got-a long life ahead of you 
then!” Qay shouted and kissed her. He 
wasu't even embarrassed when he noted 
their audienec. 

“We knew she’d get . you!” sang out 
Helpne. “She gets every man she goes 
after! There were acres and acres of them 
iu Cedarhurst—^where we moved from! 
She’s a dead shot! And when she heard . 
about you being the town Romeo—she 
swore she'd give you the works! She didn't 
even want to meet you until she had her 
aimiiunition ready—^but luck eame her way 
when you sat next to her on the train. And 
has she won? Boy, I ask you?” 

Qay’s expression darkened. “I’m not so 
sure of that. Have you?” he demanded of 
Lois. 

“I don’t thinlv so,” she said in a small 
voice. “I—I tliink I fell the hardest.” 

“It’s about fifty-fifty,” said Clay mag- 
nanimousl}’, but proved to her, with another 
kiss, that he was the one wlio had landed in 
heaven with the biggest thmiip! 
























The wind flicked her skirt back 


Part Payment 

By M. T. Pattie 

He would gyp a dead man, this tough, unregulated boss of. the road. He 
took in too much territory, this time, when he included a pretty little miss 


N HOUR to midnight and the 
Ohio border a scant two miles 
X JL ahead. Along the narrow mac¬ 
adam, a massive truck, leaving Parkersburg, 
Pennsylvania, two hours before, heavily 
overloaded, thundered through the dark¬ 
ness with whining gears and deafening ex¬ 
haust. In the cab the driver drooped over 
the big steering wheel, struggling against 
overwhelming odds to keep his leaden eye¬ 
lids from closing. Head propped against 
one corner of the padded seat, mouth agape, 
his helper .snored frankly. 

Like a lightning bolt came the explosion. 
The truck rocked violently with the detona¬ 
tion of the tons of highly inflammable film 
aboard. Througb the rear of the closed 
cab belcbed a white sheet of searing flame, 
enveloping the two men before numbed 


senses could be aroused. They fought des¬ 
perately, savagely, like trapped rats, to pro¬ 
tect their faces and hands from the blinding 
inferno. Frantic, screaming with agon}’, 
both dove headlong through the glass of the 
doors on either side as the huge jugger¬ 
naut, unguided, lumbered off the highway 
and overturned with a rending of steel and 
wood. 

In contrast to the white sheets of the 
hospital bed, the charred and blistered face 
of Joe Wagner loomed hideously. Fre¬ 
quently he writhed his scarred body beneath 
the tent-arched bedclothing and moaned 
piteously. Even the morphine, to deaden 
the pain, failed wholly to accomplish its 
merciful purpo.se. The soft-treading nurse 
sprayed the burnt skin with a soothing lotion 
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that brought relief to the twisted features. 
When the patient quieted, she tiptoed to the 
door and beckoned to someone in the cor¬ 
ridor. 

“You may come in now,” she said softly, 
“but be very quiet. He’s asleep, I tliink.” 

A thin, gray-haired woman in a shabby 
dress slipped through the doorway and 
stood twisting a soiled handkerchief in her 
wrinkled, work-worn fingers. A brown¬ 
eyed girl, in a simple flowered frock that 
harmonized witli her unrouged lips and 
cheeks, followed. One would have placed 
her age at under twenty, so youthful she 
seemed. She walked over to the bed as the 
other turned to the girl in white uniform. 

“How is he ?” whispered the older woman. 

“He’s doing fine, klrs. Wagner. He’s 
been a little delirious from morphine, but 
he’s got a good chance to pull through. You 
mustn’t worry too much.” 

“My boy—my boy! Joe was always sucli 
a good son. Mary here, the girl he was to 
marry, is all broken up about it too. He d 
only been on this job a few weeks after 
bein’ out of work so much. But such long 
hours—” The handkerchief fluttered up¬ 
ward and she dabbed at her reddened eyes 

The nurse placed a sympathetic arm about 
the sagging shoulders. “Wouldn’t you hke 
to lie down a while? There’s a couch in tlie 
rest room—” 

“No, no—I’m all right. Just a bit nerv¬ 
ous, maybe—from cryin’, 1 guess.” Then 
as though the nurse’s kindly gesture invited 
further confidence, she went on rapidly: 
“They say the film was just in burlap bags 
—not in metal cans like it should have been. 
An’ Joe’d been on duty for nearly forty-eight 
hours without any sleep. It’s too much for 
a body to stand—” 

“You’ll have to excuse me, Mrs. Wag¬ 
ner,” the nurse interrupted the discourse. “I 
must attend to another patient. You may 
only stay a few minutes. The doctor says 
he must have all the quiet possible.” 

“How is the other boy, Miss ?” 

“He. died this morning.” 

After the nurse had gone, the gray-haired 
woman joined the girl by the bedside. The 
patient stirred; the blackened eyelids flut¬ 
tered iri a vain attempt to open. 

“Is—that you—mother?” The words 
issued faintly through the shriveled lips. 


“Yes, yes, Joey boy! Mary and I are 
right here beside you.” ■ 

A shadow of a smile flicked across Joe’s 
face. “Mary—” he muttered. 

“What is it, Joe?” The girl bent over 
eagerly. 

“Look out—for mother—till—get well—” 

“There now, honey; of course I will.” 

“Maybe—Giovanni—pay—” 

“Don’t try to talk, Joe. You just get well. 
I'll take care of your motlier.” 

Suddenly Joe’s face twisted in a spasm 
of terror. He tried to raise his head, but 
the effort proved too great. 

“God!” he cried shrilly. “Let me—out 
o’ here! The truck—on fire! I must—■ 
must—” 

The delirium subsided as quickly as it 
came and Joe gradually quieted while the 
two women stared in dumb horror. 

On the way out of the hospital a- few 
minutes later, Mary bade klrs. Wagner wait 
at the entrance while she conferred with the 
head nurse. 

“I’m Mary Ward,” she introduced herself 
to the austere personage at a desk in the 
corridor. “A—a friend of Mr. Wagner in 
four hundred eight who was in that truck 
explosion. I want to know if any arrange¬ 
ments have been made about paying for his 
room.” 

“No; there have been none,” was the cold 
re])ly. “And if no one takes care of it, he 
will have to be transferred to the ward. He’s 
been there a week now and we can't keep 
him in a private room without being paid for 
it, you know. But in his case, the ward 
would be a poor place. He needs absolute 
quiet.” 

“How much is the room he’s in now?” 

“Light dollars a day. And he should stay 
there at least a month. A private nurse, 
which he should have, is forty dollars a 
week, plus ten dollars more for board.” 

Hurrying to the elevator, klary mkde 
rapid calculations. Eight dollars a day 
meant two hundred and fiftj a month. And 
the nurse would be easily that much more. 
Five hundred dollars! It was more money 
than she had ever dreamed of. She. knew 
Joe's mother had nothing—it was his earn¬ 
ings that paid tlie rent of tlieir modest home 
and kept them in food and clothing. The 
twelve dollars weekly she drew as typist 
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barely met her own expenses for board at 
home and carfare. And Joe needed the best 
of medical attention at once. Perhaps, as 
he said, Giovanni, his employer would pay 
for it. She had forgotten for the moment. 
Of course he would. That was the solu¬ 
tion. 

But Giovanni, owner of the freight truck¬ 
ing service plying between Parkersburg, 
Pennsylvania, and Marlton, Ohio, proved 
unapproachable. \Vlien Mary accompanied 
Mrs. Wagner to his office, they were in¬ 
formed he was out. On a later occasion, 
when they stated their mission, the hard- 
faced man in charge, denied that anybody 
named Wagner had ever worked for them. 
They even tried Giovanni’s home, but were 
refused admittance, and he would speak 'to 
neither of them over the telephone. ■ Mary 
knew him by sight from the day Joe pointed 
out Giovanni passing in his flashy, cream- 
colored roadster shortly before the accident. 

A week passed with Joe’s life still hanging 
by a slim thread. At the hospital office they 
told Mary he would be moved to the ward 
the following week unless payment were 


forthcoming. Instinctively, she felt such a 
calamity would be fatal. She grew desper¬ 
ate, though she presented a brave front to 
Joe’s mother. 

On Saturday evening of the second week, 
she appealed to her brother Carol, who 
worked for a firm of lawyers. 

“Listen, Carol,’’ she said. “I’ve got to 
get in touch with Giovanni. Mrs. Wagner 
and I have both tried to reach him at his 
office and home, but he won’t see us. They 
told us at his office he never worked for 
them. I feel sure if I could talk to him, I 
could get him to help Joe. Maybe he doesn’t 
understand. 

“You know Marlton, Ohio, is where his 
trucks go. The head man there is named 
Grover. I’ve heard Joe speak of him. I 
want you to call Giovanni up tomorrow at 
his home. Tell him you’re Grover, phoning 
from Marlton, and that you must see him at 
once about the truck explosion. He’ll go, 
I’m sure. I know his car, and I’ll be on the 
Marlton road and hail him for a ride. Then 
I can talk to him.” 

Carol demurred at first, but at Mary’s in¬ 
sistent pleading he finally agreed. He got 
Giovanni on the telephone next morning and 
obtained the latter’s promise to be in Marl¬ 
ton at two o’clock that afternoon, though 
it took all his ingenuity to play his part and 
arouse the truck owner’s anxiety. Then when 
the noon hour neared, he drove Mary to a 
spot within sight of the Marlton highway, 
where she got out and walked the remaining 
distance. 

It was shortly after twelve when Giovanni, 
in his cream-colored car, passed the outskirts 
of Parkersburg and settled down comfort¬ 
ably in his seat for the fifty-mile run ahead. 
A big cigar slanted jauntily upward from 
one corner of his thick lips. Whatever it 
was Grover wanted him for in Marlton, he 
reflected, must be devilishly important else 
he would have told him over the phone. He 
pondered a bit uneasily over it, but he felt 
sure he carried enough money with him to 
take care of any unforeseen trouble. There 
was' nothing they could pin on him regard¬ 
ing the explosion. The ensuing fire had 
obliterated any damaging evidence. 

A half mile beyond the city limits he 
slowed Ms car to a stop at one side of the 
road as a trimly dressed girl signalled. Not 
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bad looking, he decided, bis eyes avidly sur¬ 
veying the slim legs beneath the rather brief 
skirt. 

“Want a lift?’’ he grunted, opening the 
door. “Hovir far you goin’?” 

“How far do you go?’’ Mary countered, 
climbing in and flashing a dazzling smile. 

“I’m on my way to Marlton,’’ announced 
Giovanni jovially. His glance roved over 
her with approval. “Glad to have company 
along.” 

After the car was in motion again, Mary 
stole a quick look through the rear window 
and noted with relief that Carol followed. 
It allayed somewhat lier uneasiness as she 
wondered how best to broach the subject 
np]:)ermost in her mind. For a few miles 
she sat in silence before she finally spoke. 

“You’re Mr. Giovanni, aren’t you?” she 
began. 

Giovanni turned a surprised face. “Why, 
yes,” he admitted. “I am. Who are you? 
Don’t believe I ever saw you before.” 

“I’m Mary Ward,” she stated simply, her 
brown eyes full of appeal meeting his. “Joe 
Wagner, the boy who was so badly burnt 
in the truck explosion, is my—my friend.” 
The opening over, she continued more 
rapidly: “He’s desperately ill in the hospital. 
He needs money to get proper car. • Flis 
mother and I have tried to get in touch with 
vou, but we couldn’t. That’s why I’m here. 
We’re poor—^we haven’t the money we need. 
Won’t you help us?” 

As he listened, Giovanni’s face hardened. 
“So that’s why you thumbed me for a ride?” 
he .said harshly. “You might as well get out 
an’ walk back.” Already the car was .slow¬ 
ing down. 

Biting her lips to keep the tears back, 
Mary threw caution to the vrinds. “Don't 
'—don’t say that!” she pleaded. “I’ll—I’ll 
do anything if you’ll only help Joe. I can 
pay you back sometime. 

The wind, whipping through the open 
window, flicked her skirt back, revealing a 
pair of rounded, silk-clad knees. Her eyes 
on the stern face, she was unconscious of it. 
But Giovanni stared openly. His features 
relaxed and his big foot trod down on the 
accelerator. 

A long arm encircled Mary’s shoulders. 
Her first impulse was to draw quickly away, 
but instinct warned her such a move would 


be fatal. Perhaps feminine wiles might 
soften his heart, she reasoned. She submit¬ 
ted dumbly to the caress. 

“Listen, kid,” grunted Giovanni. “Just 
what do you mean, you’ll do ‘anything’? If 
I helped your friend out, would you—^be 
good to me?” 

Mary's heart pounded as the import of 
his words penetrated her brain. There 
could be but one meaning of his intentions. 
She wanted to leap out, even with the car 
running. Then Joe’s blistered face rose to 
confront her. No sacrifice would he too 
great if she could save him. She nodded 
ever so slightly, her head against the broad 
shoulder. 

“Tliis afternoon?” he pressed eagerly. 
“Nobody’ll know us in Marlton.” 

When no answer camp, Giovanni patted 
her-softly on the cheek and pressed his foot 
more heavily against the floor boards. A 
half hour later he drew the car up before 
a dilapidated inn on the fringe of a small 
village a few miles from Marlton. 

“I’ve got to meet a man in Marlton about 
two o’clock,” he informed Mary, “but there’s 
plenty of time. Let’s get out here.” 



She sivayed dizzily 
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lie climbed out and opened the door for 
her. Mary, fighting to retain her com¬ 
posure, joined him on the pavemen't. She 
swayed dizzily as he led her inside by the 

“My wife and I want a room,” Giovanni 
explained briefly to the unkempt man be¬ 
hind a tiny counter. The latter produeed a 
dirty, ink-smeared register, which Giovanni 
signed with a fictitious name. Her head 
averted, Mary failed to see Carol enter, but 
she spun around as she heard his voice. In 
rapid succession of events she had forgotten 
him completely. 

“Just a minute, Giovanni,” said Carol 
crisply. “Better eome outside unless you'd 
rather talk in here.” 

Giovanni started to retort viciously, but 
he thought better of it. He followed Carol 
out to the road without a word. Mary eould 
tell from his nervous manner lie was un¬ 
easy. 

“I’m no lawyer,” said Carol crisply when 
they were out of hearing of the veranda 
loungers, “but you don’t need one to tell you 
that you’ve got yourself into a nice jam. 
There's still a federal law about bringing 
girls across a state line for immoral pur¬ 
poses. This is Ohio, you know.” 

Giovanni’s jaw drooped alarmingly as 
Carol continued evenly. 


“It’ll be easy to identify 3 'ou,” he said 
with chilling candor. He nodded his head 
toward the hotel. “There’s plenty of wit¬ 
nesses. I’m going in to Marlton to report 
this.” 

Visions of prison bars rose before Gio¬ 
vanni’s eyes. His face became ashen. A 
friend bad been given a stiff sentence for the 
same offense. As Carol turned as though to 
go, he caught him by the arm. 

“Listen,” he pleaded, “there’s no need of 
that. There's no'harm been done. I’m will¬ 
ing to pay something. How about a cen¬ 
tury ?” 

“A hundred?” Carol scoffed. “Not 
enough.” 

“How much, then?” 

“A thousand.” 

“A grand? You're erazy. I won’t do it.” 

Carol shrugged and .started for his ma¬ 
chine. Again Giovanni halted him. 

“You win,” he snarled. “But it’s a hold¬ 
up.” He brought out a thick wallet and 
counted out crisp notes in Carol’s palm. A 
moment later .bis cream-colored coupe had 
vanished toward Marlton. 

“How far is it to the Pennsylvania line?” 
Caro! addressed one of the men in front of 
the hotel. 

“You're there now, mister. This hotel’s 
just outside of Ohio.” 



Kit: “My husband never goes oui looking for trouble.” 
Kat: “I suppose he gets plenty at home.” 






Not Suspected 

Many true words are said in jest 
—here they came home quickly 

By Byrne Horne 


J OHN MARTINSON always left his 
office early and walked home, unless 
it was raining. “Keeps me fit!” he 
told Molla, his wife. “A fellow needs ex¬ 
ercise after sitting all day at a desk.” 

For Olga he had a different explanation. 
“When I walk, I can just slip in here unob¬ 
served, and nobody’s any the wiser,” he told 
her. 

“Your wife does not suspect?” Olga 
asked. 

“Not the slightest, baby! And I take 
care to give her no cause for suspicion.” 

“And you do not suspect her?” Olga in¬ 
quired naively. 

MartiiLson stared at her. Then he chuck¬ 
led amusedly. “You don’t know Molla,” he 


said. “She thinks I'm the only man in the 
world.” 

So John Martinson continued to go to 
work by trolley instead of in his car. 
Each morning* he waved good-bye to 
Molla. And he continued to walk 
home, over the bridge and through the, park, 
late each afternoon. But one afternoon, 
passing a narrow leafy path, he stopped sud¬ 
denly. On a park seat not a dozen yards 
away was a young man. The thing in his 
hand was undoubtedly a revolver, and he 
was raising it to his temple. 

“Suicide!” Martinson gasped. Then, al¬ 
most with the same breath, he shouted: 
“Hey, there!” and ran forward. 

The young man turned sharply at the in- 
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terruption and the revolver dattered to the 
ground. Martinson retrieved it and dropped 
it into his coat pocket. Then he sat down 
beside the other and eyed him appraisingly. 
He was perhaps a year or two younger than 
Martinson, quite handsome, and well and 
tastefully dressed, but on his face was a look 
of utter despair. 

“Out of work?” Martinson asked. 

“That is the least of my worries!” The 
other took out a wallet, and Martinson saw 
that it fairly bulged with bills, most of them 
of large denomination. 

“Then it must be a woman!” he said. 

The other nodded. 

“Turn you down?” 

“She’s already married!” 

“Tough luck! But there are others! Why 
not—” 

“There are no others like her.” 

“You think so now, but perliaps if you 
were married to her for a little while—” 

“I shall always think she is the most 
wonderful woman in the world!” 

“Hm! Does she love you?” 

“Devotedly.” 

“Then she doesn’t love her husband?” 

“Not since she discovered he was untrue 
to her.” 

Marti nson 
smiled inwardly 
as he thought of 
Molla and Olga. 

He must be very 
careful to pre¬ 
vent Molla sus¬ 
pecting anything. 

“Well, that’s 
life, you know!” 
he said. 

“You are mar¬ 
ried?” the other 
asked, looking 
up sharply. 

Marti nson 
nodded. 

you do 
“I 
do 

so fc 

you were go- “Molla thinks I’m the only 
5ng to do.” man in the world'’ 



Martinson smiled at 
the irony of the situ¬ 
ation. “T h e proper 
thing to do is to ask her 
to divorce her husband. 
Then you could 
marry her,” he 
replied. 

The otlier 
shrugged impa¬ 
tiently. “There is only 
one cause for divorce 
1 this state, and she 
has no proof against 
her husband; at least, 
none that would stand 
up in a court of law. 
But I didn’t ask you 
what was the proper 
thing to do. I asked 
what you would do.” 
“Well, if you put it 
' Olga, I can slip 'in that way —” Martin- 
Awe unobserved” pondered heavily. 

“If I was as well fixed 
for money as you seem to be,” he said, “I 
think I should run away with her, and let 
him get the divorce.” 

The other’s face brightened. “Thanks 1” 
he said. “I think I shall take your advice.” 



Olga laughed a great deal when Martin¬ 
son told her of the encounter that had de¬ 
layed him. “And you will tell Molla, too, 
I suppose ?” she asked. 

“Oh, no!” Martinson chuckled. “I don’t 
think I sliall tell Molla! She could hardly 
appreciate the humor of the situation, I’m 
afraid. Well, I can’t stay this time. Molla 
doesn’t like me to keep dinner waiting, and 
I mustn’t give her, cause for suspicion. 
Good-bye, my dear. I won’t be delayed to¬ 
morrow, I hope.” 

Martinson slipped out quietly and mingled 
with the homegoing crowd. When he reach¬ 
ed his own home he found the front door 
ajar as usual. 

“Hello, Molla, dear!” he called. “Here 
I am, and hungry as a hunter, as usual. 
Mmm, that dinner smells good.” 

But no petite figure ran from the kitchen 
to greet him. 

“Molla!” he called again. “Hm! Well, 
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dinner\s cooking anyway. She probably ran 
over to the neighbor's for something.” 

He went into the bathroom and washed. 
When he came out there was still no sign 
of Molla, so he went into the kitchen. On 
the table was a note propped against a coffee 


can. He picked it up, then started as he 
noticed it was not in Molla's handwriting. 

Slowly he read it ; 

“Thanks for the advice, Martinson. 1 
took it. Keep the gun. You might like to 
use it when you have loaded it!” 



She: “Do you give a girl a feed every time you take her on a date ?” 
He: “Only if she’s hungry for kisses,” 




















Army Love 

Episode No. 5 
SHOTGUN WEDDING 
By General “X” 


C HARLEY WILLS was an attrac¬ 
tive young Lieutenant, stationed 
under me at l''ort Wilson during 
the war. At one time, he was sent up to 
Jonesvillc to inspeet 155 mm. shells which 
were being turned at the small machine shop 
which constituted the major industry of that 
tiny country town. 

Nary Holmes had lived all her life— 
which was only eighteen years thus far—in 
Jones ville. 

Lieutenant Wills had hired a small run¬ 
about—at Govermnent expense—from the 
Brennan garage, for the period of his stay; 
and at the moment this story begins was- 
taking Mary Holmes for a drive. Or rather, 
they were parked on a wood-road on tlie 
outskirts of Jonesville. 

The’young officer was saying, “You might 
just as well give in now as later, Mary, for 
I've a way with me which is irresistible. 
Some day I'm going to get you. Eventually, 
why not now?” 

Mary deftly removed his arm from 
around her shoulders. 

“You think you're mighty smart, don't 
you, Mr. City Slicker?” said she. “Well, it'll 
take somebody smarter than you to get Lit- 
tiie Mary, even if you are in the .\rniy, with 
a wife in every port.” 

“You’ve got us mixed up with the 
Marines, IMary dear,” Wills replied, grin¬ 
ning broadly, not in the least nonplussed. 
“WYll, we'll see. I always get my girl.” 

“You've got yourself mixed up with the 
Northwest Mounted Police,” Mary re¬ 
torted. “And anyhow, nobody gets little 
Mary, until she wants to be had.” 

“WY'll see,” Wills repeated. 

One afternoon, two months later. Lieu¬ 
tenant Wills drove hurriedly up to the 
Brennan garage, looking very furtive and 


excited. Dragging a suitcase from the car, 
he rushed into Brennan’s office. 

“How much do I owe you?” he panted. 

“Now, what’s the hurry; what’s the hur¬ 
ry ?” soothed the proprietor. “Wait till I 
ligger it out, can’t ye?” 

“Look here, Don,” panted the Army 
officer. “I’ve got to get out of this town 
while the getting’s good. I’ve been a bit too 
familiar with Mary Holmes and her family 
are apt to be after me with a shotgun. So 
don’t tell ’em you saw me. You’re a good 
friend of mine. I’ve given you a lot of busi¬ 
ness, and I’m counting on you. I’m going to 
hide down by the freight house, and hop 
the 3.18 when it comes by.” 

Don Brennan made out the bill; and the 
Lieutenant paid it and hurried off. Then 
the garageman looked up at his clock. Two- 
thirty; plenty of time for what he planned 
to do. 

Mebbe he was a good friend of this Army 
feller; but he was a better friend, and a 
friend of longer standing, of the entire 
Holmes family. 

So, as soon as the lieutenant was out of 
sight, Brennan hopped into the runabout, 
and sped toward the Holmes farmhouse. 

^Meanwhile, Mary Holmes lay face down 
on her bed in tears. Her father, hearing her 
sobs, stomped upstairs and rapped on the 
door. 

“What’s the matter, daughter?” he asked 
in a kindly voice. 

iMary got off the bed, smoothed her . 
clothes, dabbed her eyes, and unlocked the 
door. 

“It’s n-nothing, dad,” .she replied. “Only 
that p-pup of an Army Lieutenant has g- 
gone off and left me—” 

“W'hat!” e.xploded old man Holmes, hor¬ 
rified. 

“N-no, dad, n-nothing like that,” sobbed 


m 1 

the girl, sensing the implication in her fatli- 
er’s tone, “only Cliarley promised to take me 
to the strawberry festival tonight, and so I 
turned down several other boys, and now 
he’s rushing back to Fort Wilson, and I 
haven’t anyone to go with. He might at 
least have stayed until tomorrow. I don’t 
believe that his Army orders are so definite 
that he couldn’t stay over just one more 
day.” 

Wagging his head thoughtfully, Mr. 
Holmes stomped down the stairs again. 

Just at this moment Don Brennan, the 
garageman, burst into the house, and found 
Mr. Holmes all primed for the news which 
he had to tell him. So that a few minutes 
later the Holmes car, with the old man and 
his son Bud, were following Don Brennan 
back to town. 

Lieutenant Wills, as he had told Bren¬ 
nan, was hiding behind the freight house, 
and was easily corralled, white and shaking, 
rendered all the more pitiful a figure by the 
uniform which he wore. Then, while the 
Holmeses drove back with him to their 
farm, Brennan was sent for a minister. 

“Why, Charley!” exclaimed Mary, as the 
party drew up at the farmhouse door. 

“We’ve brought film back to do the square 
thing by you,” explained her father grimly. 

“Oh, goody I” said she, clapping her 
hands, and drying her eyes on the comer of 
her apron. “Then you will take me to the 
festival tonight, Charley, won’t you?” 

Lieutenant Wills grimaced .sheeplishly. 

“Naw!” burst out Mary’s brother. Bud. 
“We’re going to make him marry you, that’s 
what we are.” 

“No, dad, no!” exclaimed Mary, turning, 
shaken and surprised, toward old man 
Holmes. 

But her father grimly nodded his head. 

“No one can wrong my daughter, and git 
away with it,” he asserted sententiously. “I 
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don’t intend ter hev no war babies in tlie 
Holmes family.” 

“But, dad, he hasn’t ‘wronged’ me. Really 
he hasn’t. Not in the way that you mean. 
And besides, I don’t want to marry him,” 
she stormed. 

“ ’Twon’t do you no good to stand up for 
the wretch,” replied the old farmer. “He’s 
goin’ ter marry you, and you’re goin’ ter 
marry him, and thet’s all there is tew it.” 

In came Don Brennan with the minister. 

And so, in due course, a cringing Charley 
Wills in Army unifomi, and a raging pro¬ 
testing Mary Holmes, were duly made man 
and wife. 

“Now git the devil out of here, botli of 
you,” shouted Pa Holmes, “and never let 
me see either of you again, the rest of my 
life.” 

Lieutenant Wills drew himself erect with 
a peculiar gleam in his eyes. Then, turning 
to Don Brennan, he tossed him a half a dol¬ 
lar. 

“May I use your car to get to the sta¬ 
tion?” he asked. “I’ve missed the 3.18, but 
I can still make the 4.06, if I hurry.” 

Then he very gently helped his weeping 
bride into the Brennan runabout. 

As they drove off together, he turned to 
her and said, “It was very decent of you 
to stand up for me the way you did. I 
admire your spunk.” 

“But you know, as well as I do,” she 
wept, “tW that was all rot about your hav¬ 
ing to marry me. Why, you never so much 
as laid a finger on me.” 

“Oh, I know it all right, and so do you,” 
he replied witli a grin. “But I fooled your 
old man. He didn’t make me marry you; he 
made you marry me. Remember how I 
warned you that I was going to get you 
sooner or later. Well, I have.” 

And that is how Lieutenant Charley Wills 
brought a bride back with him to Fort Wil¬ 
son. 



Hanging from Ms mouth was a filmy, pink, chemise 


A Bull in Lingerie 

NeaVs good-intentioned pup got him into a terrible jam, 
but luck zvas with him—he put over his trick successfully 

By Roland Herbert 


N eal HYLAND walked quickly up 
the steps of the Reynolds mansion 
and rang the doorbell at the side of 
the imposing entrance. He waited nervously 
and it seemed ages before a maid opened 
the door. 

“Please tell Miss Reynolds that Mr. Hy¬ 
land is calling,” he said. 

“Yes, sir. Miss Reynolds is expecting 
you. She said for you to wait in the li¬ 
brary. She will be down in a few minutes.” 
She took his hat and coat and showed him 
into the room. 

Neal settled himself lin a comfortable 
chair, lit a cigarette and sat there nervously 
watching the door. He should have felt per¬ 
fectly at ease in this house, for ever since 


he was a boy it had been almost as much his 
home as his father’s estate near by. But 
he was uneasy and his pulse beat rapidly. 
He had always felt that way when he was 
near Sylvia Reynolds, ever since they were 
kids together. 

He couldn’t quite understand his feelings 
toward her. Sometimes she seemed so fem¬ 
inine and helpless he wanted to protect her, 
to shield her from all the world no matter 
what the cost. At other times, particularly 
of late, he had longed to crush her beautiful 
body close in his arn^s, to overwhelm her 
with the fire of his passion. 

Did she love him, too? Could he set fire 
to the smouldering passion hidden some¬ 
where deep in her heart or would she al- 
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ways be only a [lieud? lie had to know, 
lie couldn't stand the suspense nuicli longer 
or lie would go mad. He liop^d this eve¬ 
ning' would decide, and leave him the hap¬ 
piest, or most miserable, of men. 

Would she be responsive to his mood, 
alive, full of life and eager for his love, or 
would she have that aloof, “toueh-ine-not” 
attitude that was becoming so frequent of 
late ? He wondered and waited for her anx¬ 
iously. 

Suddenly she appeared in the doorway. 
He sprang to his feet with a gasp of admir¬ 



ation as she came toward him, a blood stir¬ 
ring vision clad in a clinging jet black gowi 
which wrapped itself lovingly around her 
divinely molded form, accentuating every 
curve of her beautiful body. The low cut 
gown gave scant cover to her perfectly 
rounded breasts which stirred invitingly 
with the motion of her body. The whiteness 
of her skin and the shimmering gold of her 
hair were more beautiful than ever. 

He felt a wild desire to take this beautiful 


woman in his arms, to press his burning lips 
on hers and hold her close, but he restrained 
himself for he had learned that sueh a move 
would surely bring out the forbidding side 
of her nature, and he didn’t want that to¬ 
night. She seemed unusually warm and 
womanly and he wanted her to stay that 
way. 

“It’s wonderful to see you again, ■ Neal,” 
she said softly, with a gentle squeeze of her 
hand. “I’ve missed you while you’ve been 
away—more than I realized I eould.” 

“The days have been dark and lonely for 
me, too, Sylvia. I’ve counted tlie minutes 
until I'd be back here with you. I’ve longed 
,for this evening when we could be happy 
together again, just we two, away from the 
rest of the world.” 

She blushed a little and a strange light 
came into her eyes. Her heart beat widly in 
a new disturbing manner and she was a lit¬ 
tle afraid of the strange sensation. 

“What would you like to do?” he con¬ 
tinued. “Danee, the theatre, an opera, any¬ 
thing you say.” 

The strange spell still held her. “Let’s 
not go where there’s a crowd. Don’t you 
know some place where it is quiet, where 
we can relax and be ourselves? I’m tired 
of the noise and confusion of the usual 
places.” 

“We can go to my apartment,” he sug¬ 
gested, hardly daring to hope that she would 
really go there with liim. “I’ll build a lire 
in the fireplace and we'll sit there with only 
the fliekering light of the flames to wateh us. 
I don’t know anything more restful and in¬ 
spiring than that, and you always enjoyed 
a campfire in the woods.” 

“I’d love that, Neal. I can’t think of 
anything I’d rather do. Let’s go right now.” 

Sylvia stretched herself out in restful 
comfort on the soft davenport before the 
fireplace while Neal lighted the fire and 
mixed some drinks. Then he turned out 
the lights and came over to her with the 
glasses. She started to sit up. 

“Don’t move,” he said, entranced with the 
vision of her soft yielding body as she lay 
there before him. “You look too comfort¬ 
able the way you are. I’ll sit here beside 
you and wait on you.” 

Her gown had worked up over her knees 
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and the flickering firelight showed entranc¬ 
ing glimpses of shapely legs and tempting 
white skin above the tops of her stockings. 

They sipped their drinks in silence as 
their nearness to each other electrified the 
air and filled the room with a mysterious, 
compelling power. 

He dared not speak and break the spell 
that held them. The dancing light from the 
fire made her more beautiful ahd desirable 
than ever before. For years he had wanted 
to take her in his arms and make love to 
her. 

But something had always held him bade, 
some mysterious barrier that surrounded 
her. 

He felt now, for the first time, that this 
barrier was down, that she loved him, that 
she would be willing and happy to lie close 
in liis passionate embrace and share with 
him the ecstasies of love. 

Their drinks finished he put the glasses 
on the table and returned to her side. 

“Happy, Sylvia?” he whispered as he put 
his arm behind her and leaned down toward 
her tempting lips. 

“Happier than I’ve ever been before,” 
she murmured. “I feel as though I’ve 
found the peace and happiness I’ve been 
looking for.” She gazed up into his eyes 
so full of love and longing. 

“I love you, Sylvia. I want you to be 
happy, the happiest you’ve ever been. I 
want you to be mine, all mine, dearest. Let 
rtie love you—^now. tonight and forever. 
\^'e’ll be so happy.” 

“I love you, too, Neal. I’ve always loved 
you, I think, but something has always held 
me back—until tonight.. Now it’s gone.” 
She smiled and raised her arms and drew 
him down to her, to a kiss that set their 
bodies on fire, to an embrace that melted 
their souls in the all consuming fire of pas¬ 
sion. 

For a few moments they clung to each 
other in rapture. Then she drew a little 
away. “Neal,” she said slowly, “has there 
ever been any other woman here with you, 
like this? I couldn’t stand it if there has.” 

“You’re the only one, Sylvia. I swear 
it.” 

“I’m glad, Neal, so glad and happy. Kiss 
me again, sweetheart, and hold me close.” 


He drew her tight in his arms and press¬ 
ed luirning kisses on her willing lips, her 
eyes, her hair, and that thrill producing little 
spot in the softness of her neck. 

Then, exhausted from the fierceness of 
this second mad embrace she let her arm 
fall limply toward the floor. Presendy she 
gave a cry of surprise and momentary 
fright as something very cold and wet touch¬ 
ed her hand. They turned their heads to 
see what had startled her, and there was 
Tony, Neal’s little Boston bulldog, his tail 
wiggling happily, a doggish twinkle in his 



eye—and hanging from his mouth was a 
filmy pink chemise! 

There was a moment of dead silence 
while Neal inwardly cursed his dog from 
the bottom of his heart. Then Sylvia sprang 
from his arms with a gasp. 

“Oh! Neal 1 You lied to me!” she moaned. 
“How could you do such a thing to me. I 
loved you so, and would have given myself 
to you, gladly. I thought yon were differ¬ 
ent, and honest, but you’re like all other 
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men, leasts, preying on the love of trusting 
women. Oh! How eould you do it, Neal? 
And I loved you so much.” 

“But it isn’t what you think,” he eried, 
grasping her in his arms and trying to 
soothe her. “I’ve never had any other woman 
here. You’re the only woman I love, Sylvia. 
I’ve always loved you. I can explain this. 
I—” 

She tore herself away. “Don’t toucli me! 
I hate you I I won’t listen to you. I don’t 
ever want to see you again.” 

She caught up her wrap and rushed to¬ 
ward the door, but he was before her, bar¬ 
ring the way. 

“You can’t go, Sylvia. I won’t let you 
leave without explaining. We can't let this 
thing wreek our happiness.” 

“Let me pass. I loathe you. Don’t ever 
speak to me again,” she gasped and tried to 
open the door. 

He grasped her roughly by the shoulders. 
“You will listen to me! I won’t let you go. 
Come here,” he cried and drew her strug¬ 
gling through the door into his bedroom. 

“Look!” he said, pointing to the bed. 

She stared in astonishment. The bed was 
literally eovered with intimate feminine ap¬ 
parel of every description; gorgeous* pink, 
shimmering green, lacy, black, creations 
without number. 

“What—what does it mea:n?” she gasped. 

“They’re yours, Sylvia. I bought them 


all for you. I felt so sure you loved me I 
got them for a surprise—but not the kind 
it turned out to be.” 

“Oh—oh! Neal!” she stammered and 
turned toward him with brimming eyes. He 
held her close while their lips met in an 
all-forgiving kiss. Then he picked her up 
in his arms, carried her back into the living 
room and placed her gently on the daven¬ 
port. 

They lay there in silence for a little while, 
spent from the anguish of the cruel interrup¬ 
tion. Then she snuggled closer in his en¬ 
circling anns and whispered softly, “Tm 
sorry I doubted you, Neal. I never will 
again. I want to stay here with you, to 
have you hold me close in your arms, to be 
yours forever. I am yours, dearest, all 
yours. I love you! I want you! We can 
be married in the morning.” 

The flickering fire died down and turned 
to glowing embers whose rosy hue added 
enchantment to the throbbing silence, broken 
only by an occasional tender sound of utter 
happiness and bliss. 

Some time later she stirred gently in his 
arms. 

“Sweetheart,” she murmured happily. 

“Yes, darling.” 

“I’m sorry 1 said you lied. You didn’t, 
but I know someone who did.” 

“Who?” 

“The man who said, ‘A man’s best friend 
is his dog.’ ” 












Witness for 



a Lady 


What a terrible 
light place for a 
lady to get into and 
not the slightest 
chance o f escape. 
Tommy Walker, old 
reliable, comes t o 
the rescue and how. 

By F. K. Young 


J OYCE CARSTAIRS had finished a 
dance and been escorted to a chair hy 
her dance partner, when she felt a 
light touch upon her shoulder and, glancing 
up, gazed into the grinning face of Tommy 
Walker, the most persistent of her boy 
friends. 

“Hello!’’ she said with a friendly smile. 

“ 'Lo!’’ grinned Toimny,* dropping down 
beside her. Then without further preamble: 
“Will you marry me, Joyce?” 

“Oh, Tommy!”—a touch of exasperation 
in her tones—“will you never grow up?” 

“Sure 1” he chuckled. “I’ve already done 
it. That’s why I want you to marry me.” 

“Please!” she begged. “Let’s not go all 
over that again.” 

At least, you're still trying to love me, 
aren't you?” 

“Come outside,” she invited, lowering her 
voice and glancing apprehensively about her. 
“I’m afraid somebody may hear you.” 

Rising, she took his arm and permitted 
him to pilot her across the dance floor, be¬ 
tween the swaying couples. Opening wide 
French windows, they moved out upon a 
yine-covered veranda. 

Strains from the eight-piece orchestra 
penetrated even the closed windows, im¬ 
pressing themselves upon their senses with 
a soft low sweetness, like music that is heard 
from a distance. Below them lay a moon- 


drenched garden, beautiful in its calm 
jdacidity. 

Through the interstices of the climbing 
vine, they could see flowers in bloom, foun¬ 
tains flowing, and cleverly contrived paths 
winding through shrubbery and ending in 
shadowy retreats. 

It was the sort of garden one would im¬ 
agine when thinking of wealth, luxury and 
artistic taste. It was quite in keeping with 
the palatial residence of the socially prom¬ 
inent Mrs. Jane Worthington. 

h'or a moment the young iseople contem¬ 
plated the beauties of the time and place. 
Then Tommy turned chummily to Joyce and 
asked: 

“What do you think of all this?” 

“It’s wonderful!” she breathed, clasping 
her hands before her. “Everybody here is 
so nice to me. I can't help thinking I'm 
in heaven.” 

Tonuny chuckled and gave her a curious 
glance. “Of course, it’s all well enough. 
But to me it’s just another of those things.” 
He affected a bored yawn. “One grows used 
to them ill time.” 

“Oh, stop trying to appear sophisticated!” 
exclaimed Joyce. “1 can't be like that. If 
a thing pleases me, I must show my true 
feeling. If I belittle the pleasure I’m hav¬ 
ing, I don’t enjoy it half as much.” 

Tommy grinned. 
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“Relieve it or not," she continued. “I was 
afraid to come here tonight. !Mrs. Worth¬ 
ington is so very rich and so prominent in 
society. I knew she would have many dis¬ 
tinguished guests. I was afraid poor little 
me would appear horribly conspicuous. 
But Mrs. Worthington treated me so nicely 
that I soon lost my few feelings of self-con¬ 
sciousness. Everything has been just won¬ 
derful ever since.” 

“I, Understand,” murmured Tommy, 
teaching for her hand. “I used to feel awk¬ 
ward, too, not having any money or being 
much of anybody. But I soon got over it. 
I found that most of these swells are onlj^ 
people, after all. When you come to know 
human nature, you discover that most of 
the high-hat members are only poor no¬ 
bodies trying to put up a false front. The 
real swells don’t have to be high-hat; their 
position is already assured.” 

“I guess the people here are all real 
swells, then,” laughed Joyce. 

“Just the same, at a party of this kind, 
there are bound to be a few phonies,” re¬ 
plied Tommy wisely. “They’re the hangers- 
on. They belong to the ragged edge, but 
family name or past prestige keeps the 
hearth warm for them. They are the peo¬ 
ple you must beware of—^just a litde tip, of 
course.” 

“Why, what do you mean?” Joyce was 
round-eyed, wondering. 

“I saw you dancing with Wayne Gib¬ 
son this evening,” he remarked, apparently 
apropos of nothing. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied brightly. “I had 
never met him until tonight. But I think 
he’s wonderful. He talks so interestingly, 
and is such a good dancer. He’s rather 
good-looking, too, in a dark, fascinating 
way.” 

“Yeah. Suavity, polish, sophistication— 
veneers that hide the tough and rotten tim¬ 
ber. Artificiality, false front! In the draw¬ 
ing room, it’s swell, but in the boudoir 

“Tommy!” she said impatiently. “I wish 
you'd stop speaking in riddles! You can’t 
make me think you deep, anyhow. I have no 
idea what you’ve discovered about Mr. Gib¬ 
son, but it doesn’t matter. I’ve found him a 
perfect gentleman in every way!” 

“Of course!” he hastened to say, “But all 


the same, this is your first appearance in so¬ 
ciety, and it behoves }-ou to watch your step. 
If Mrs. Worthington were to see you in a 
false light, she might not invite you again.” 

“Tommy!” Her tones were hard, her 
mamier cold. “It wouldn’t take but a tiny bit 
more to make me horribly insulted!” 

“I beg your pardon! No offense meant, of 
course.” 

“Perhaps not. Still, I don’t quite like 
your attitude.” 

“Toward you and Mr. Gibson, eh?” 

She stamped her foot. Her eyes blazed. 
“That will be quite sufficient!” she grit¬ 
ted. 

Tommy stared adiniringE. “Gee, j'ou’re 
pretty when yon get your mad up! . . . 

Shall we go in?” 

“If you please . . .” 

They returned to the ballroom in silence. 

The hour was late when Joyce came to 
pay her respects to Mrs. Worthington, and 
she was somewhat fearful lest her conduct 
load not merited tlie lady’s approval. She 
was shortly relieved, however, and made im¬ 
measurably happy by the reception given 
her. • 

“I have taken a great fancy to you, my 
dear,” beamed tire elderly lady. “I derive 
much pleasure from your company. I hope 
you enjoy your stay so well that you will 
wish to come frequently to visit me.” 

Jor'ce thanked her warmly and turned to 
ascend the stairs. Most of the guests had 
gone home. Only about a dozen had been 
^ivited to remain overnight. Joyce was 
one of the chosen few. 

She was still glowing with pride and hap¬ 
piness as she closed the door of her cham¬ 
ber and prepared to retire. She had been 
offered the services of a maid, but with 
characteristic independence she had dis¬ 
missed the girl, saying she had rather make 
her toilet alone. 

Now stepping before a full-length mir¬ 
ror, she gazed smilingly at the loveliness re¬ 
flected, and was thankful that, with so many 
people present, she had been looking her 
best. Her face was still fresh, her blue eyes 
were sparkling, and her blonde hair ap¬ 
peared as if she had just come from the 
hairdres.ser’s. 

But, after all, she had spent a .strenuous 
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evening, and she was sleeply. She yawned 
as she slipped down the be jeweled shoulder 
straps of her dance frock. Her feet felt 
weary as she stepped out of the fallen gar¬ 
ment and stooped to pick it up. She was 
still. yawning as, attired only in lingerie, 
slippers and hose, she turned again to the 
mirror. Yes, sfie admitted to herself, it had 
been a fine, large evening ... as she 
crawled into bed. 

Suddenly, a slight sound attracted her at¬ 
tention and slie turned, a look of startled 
inquiry in her wide, blue eyes. The French 
windows were pushed slowly around, and 
a man stepped jauntily into the room. 
Quickly he placed a finger to his lips in a 
gesture enjoining silence, then he turned to 
close the windows. 



The man took a step or two forward, his 
face lighted by what was ealculated to be 
a reassuring smile, but which more closely 
approximated an evil smirk. Then Joyce 
found her voice. 

“Mr. Gibson!” she e.xclaimed in low 
tones. “What does this mean?” 

“Don’t be alarmed, my dear,” he mur¬ 
mured suavely, “hly chamber is the one 
ne.xt to yours, you know. When I chanced 
to step out U])on the verandah for a last 
smoke before retiring, I saw the light in 
your window, and it occurred to me to drop 
in for a little chat.” 

“But, Mr. Gibson, I can’t permit it!” re¬ 
plied Joyce earnestly. “At this late hour 


and with everybody else gone to bed! Sure¬ 
ly, you must understand my position as a 
guest in this house. Your coming in here 
is terribly unconventional, and hlrs. Worth¬ 
ington wouldn’t approve is she knew.” 

“But she needn’t know!” pUrred the 
man. “Nobody saw me enter, and we are 
alone here. We have only to speak in low 
tones and—” 

“No!” interrupted Joyce decisively. “This 
is in)' sleeping chamber, Mr. Gibson. You 
are .an intruder. You have no business here 
at any time. I must ask you to leave at 
once.” 

“Oh, don’t be like that! I only want to 
talk to you. I’ve taken a great fancy to you, 
my dear. In my opinion, you are the most 
beautiful girl that—” 

“I appreciate your eonipliments, Mr. Gib¬ 
son, but I am sure they will keep until morn¬ 
ing. Now get out!” ' 

Seeing he eould win nothing by gentle 
persuasion, the man dropped his, polished 
exterior as a p’erson shedding a mask, and 
revealed his coai'ser, less gentlemanly side. 

“Quit pretending!” he said shortly. 
“You know why I’m here. Be a nice baby 
and give me a kiss!” He extended his arms 
as if to embrace her. 

Joyce grew tense and rigid, her eyes blaz¬ 
ing cold, blue fury. “You come a step nearer 
and I'll scream and rout uj) the whole 
house!” she gritted. 

“Will you?” he murmured softly. “Would 
\'0U have our hostess and the other ladies 
find )-ou alone with me? You partly un¬ 
dressed? Would you want them to come in 
and gaze upon this little tableau? What do 
you suppose they’d think? Why, that you 
had invited me here, of course!” 

“But you know very well that isn’t true!” 
she blazed. 

“Of course,” he chuckled. “But if you 
weren’t preparing to receive a visitor, why 
did you leave the windows unlocked?” 

“Why. I didn’t examine them.” She 
gazed wildly toward the windows and back 
again. “I supposed they were fastened!” 

“Of course!” he purred. “But I doubt if 
the other ladies would believe your story, 
my dear. They’d be more likely to judge by 
appearances, you see!” 

Joyce was obliged to admit to herself that 
the man was right. Women-were ever 
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prone to believe unfavorable tilings about 
members of their own sex. And she 
couldn’t afford to liave her reputation 
jeopardized! 

“It may be as you say,” she admitted. “I 
have no desire to cause a scene. Nevertlie- 
less, you must go! I cannot entertain you 
here.” 

The man snorted. “You’re a damn sight 
less innocent than you seem, though!” he 
said nastily. “I don’t happen to be the 
right man, that’s all!” 

“You cad!” 

“Well, then, gimme a kiss!” 

“Get out!” 

“You’re in no position to cry for help. 
And you’re not strong enough to defend 
yourself. Suppose I took what I came for, 
whether with or without your consent?” 

“You wouldn’t dare, you big bully!” Yet 
she said it with a catch in her voice and an 
expression of growing fear in her eyes. 

“You are mistaken, my dear,” he said 
shortly. “In affairs with women, I usually 
get what I most desire . . . Come here, 
you stubborn, little fool!” And witli the 
words, he reached suddenly to grasp her. 

She leaned back to avoid him. But his 
grasping fingers caught in her negligee and 
tore it. As the man’s gaze contacted the 
curves of her bosom, his face lit. Again he 
moved to embrace her, and this time suc¬ 
ceeded in sweeping her into his arms. 

She felt his hot breath on her cheeks, his 
hands caressing her bare back, and was 
filled with loathing and disgust. Frantically, 
she struggled to escape his clutches, but be¬ 
ing held at a disadvantage, was little better 
than lost. She tried to pummel 'his face 
with her tiny fists, but he quickly grasped 
her hands and locked them behind her back 
in such a manner that she could not free 
them. 

The struggle tlien carried them across the 
room, and their swaying bodies collided 
with a chair, sending it to the floor with a 
crash. 

“Stop it, you little fool!” he whispered 
savagely. “You’ll have the whole house up, 
and then how’ll you explain matters?” 

“I don’t care!” she sobbed. “If you don’t 
let me go. I’ll scream anyway, no matter 
what happens!” 

“Oh, no, you won’t!” he gloated, and 


bending her far back in his arms, he sought 
to stop her voice with kisses. 

His cruel embrace caused her back to 
hurt; she felt suffocated and she was afraid. 
She felt his lips, hot and scorching, and 
then casting all discretion to the winds, she 
raised her voice in a terrified ciy for help. 

But help was already rusliing toward her. 
For a number of guests had been aroused 
by the loud, angry yoices and the cra.sh of 
the overturned chair. They had summoned 
Mrs. Worthington, and all were now hur¬ 
rying down the hall. Almost before the 
scream died on Joyce’s lips, there came a 
pounding at the bedroom door, and Mrs. 
Worthington’s voice was heard, raised in 
excited inquiry. 

“Miss Carstairs! . . . What is the 
matter? . . . Are you in trouble? Miss 
Carstairs! . . .” 

Gibson stepped back, muttering an oath, 
“Well, you’ve done it!” he said to Joyce. 
“Now let’s see you explain it!” 

“Miss Carstairs!. . . . May I come in? 
. . . Why don’t you open the door?” 

Joyce choked backed her sobs, drew a 
long breath and moved reluctantly forward. 
Timidly, she opened the door, 

Mrs. Worthington, attired in sleeping pa¬ 
jamas, stood before her. Out in the hall 
stood a number of other ladies; some with 
wraps thrown hastily over their shoulders, 
others wearing only their sleeping garments. 

“What is the meaning of all this noise?” 
demanded the hostess. Then catching sight 
of Gibson, she exclaimed: “Oh!” It was a 
little word, tliat “Oh!”—^but the manner in 
which it was said meant much. “Why, Miss 
Carstairs, I—I am astonished . . .” 

Gibson smirked. “Allow me, please,” he 
said smootlily. “What roused you from 
sleep was merely a private altercation be¬ 
tween me and—er—^the lady. It’s nothing 
serious, I assure you. I am sorry for the 
disturbance, Mrs. Worthington, and I hope 
you will forgive me.” 

“But what are you doing in her room, at 
tliis time of night?” demanded the lady of 
the house. 

“My dear Mrs. Worthington, as long as 
you have known me, do I seem the sort of 
gentleman who would deliberately force en¬ 
trance to a lady’s room?” 
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“You mean Miss Carstairs invited you 
in?’’ 

“Preeisely! . . . giving me to under¬ 

stand that my attentions would be welcomely 
received. Once I had entered, however, tlic 
lad}' experienced a sudden change of feel¬ 
ing. She no longci; welcomed my atten¬ 
tions and insisted rather loudly that I take 
my departure. I regret that 1 had no way of 
divining her-exiict wishes. Had I been able 
to guess in advance, I should never have 
accepted the invitation given me.” 

The lady flushed angrily and turned hos¬ 
tile eyes toward Joyce. “Well?” she said 
icily. 

“fdease, Mrs. Worthington!” begged 
Jo3'cc tearfully, “I realize that this scene 
must appear disgraceful to you and your 
guests. I—I am awfully sorry for all tliat 
has happened. I know, too, that the appear¬ 
ances are all against me. But I wish you to 
believe me when I say that I‘m speaking 
only tlie truth!” 

“Well—go on!” 

“iMr. Gibson is a cad and a brute! He en¬ 
tered my room by opening the French win¬ 
dows, which I had supposed were securely 
fastened. I assure you I did not invite him 
to visit me here. Nor did I give him the least 
bit of encouragement. 1 scolded him for 
coming, and begged Iflm to go. He refused 
and I—I was obliged to light him to—to 
protect myself!” 

Mrs. \Vorthingtou .stared, taking’' in 
Jo3'ce’s tear-streaked face, the humiliated 
look in her eyes. She appeared undecided, 
as if wondering whicli .story to believe. 

“What am 1 to do?” she .stiid tinalh'. 
“.Since your .storie.s arc contradictory, it is 
plain that someone is lying! 1 have no de¬ 
sire to condemn an innocent person. At the 
same time, I cannot condone disgniceful 
eonduct on the part of a giie.st. I must think 
of my jtosition in society, of my responsi¬ 
bility as a hostess!” 

“It .seems to me,” put in a sharp-ey'ed 
lady, “that any woman who tvasn't expect¬ 
ing a caller would have sc'n.se enough to 
fa.'-ten her Ijcdrooni windows.” 

“Have you an3 thing more to sd\', .Miss 
Carstairs?” inquired Mrs. Worthington. 

“I have explained everything,” replied 
Joyce miserably. “I caunof help what IMr. 
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Gibson did, and do not feel that I should 
be blamed for his intrusion.” 

“I want to believe you, dear,” sighed the 
elderly lady. “But, you see, it is your word 
against his—^and I have known him a long, 
long time. If there only were a witness, 
somebody to corroborate your story—” 

“Tliere is one!” spoke a new voice. 

The chief participants of the little drama 
liad moved out into the hall while speaking, 
and none of them had becen in position to 
witnes.s the arrival of the newcomer. All 
were considerably surpri.sed when Tomn'iy 
Walker stepped out of Joyce’s room and 
joined them. 

“Folks,” he announced dramatically, “I 
heard Miss Carstairs tell of what happened 
between her and ilr. Gibson, and I know 
for a fact that every word of her story is 
true. You doubt it because appearances seem 
to be against her. But Gibson lies, and he 
knows he lies! Witli my own eyes I saw him 
enter by way of the windows, just as Miss 
Carstairs has described. And I overheard 
all that passed between them!” 

“Ah!” Mrs. Worthington gave a sigh of 
obvious relief. “I am sincerely glad to hear 
it!” She fairly beamed on Joyce. “I 



“Blit see here. Walker! Hozv do you happen 
to know so much about itf’ 
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shouldn’t have doubted you, my dear. Please 
forgive me, if you can!” 

“But see here!” interrupted Gibson ang¬ 
rily. “How do you happen to know so much 
about it. Walker?” 

“I saw and heard— 

“Where were you at the time? We spoke 
in low tones. Though you might have heard 
us talking, you couldn’t have distinguished 
a word unless you had been in the same 
room.” 

“I was!” said Tommy stoutly. “But with¬ 
out Miss Carstairs being aware of the fact. 
She didn’t invite me in, either. I slipped in 
before she came to retire.” 

“A likely story!” sneered Gibson. “I sup¬ 
pose you were sitting on the chandelier!” 

There was a brief silence. Tommy 
glanced uneasily about the circle of curious' 
faces. 

“Well, no!” he muttered sheepislily. “I 
was hiding under the bed!” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” groaned Mrs. Worthing¬ 
ton disgustedly. 

“Why, Tommy!” gasped Joyces, eyes 
flashing, cheeks ablaze. “How could you?”- 

“I take all the blame, of course,” he 
mumbled. “I—er—apologize!” 

“Apologies, in this instance, will not suf¬ 
fice!” snapped Mrs. Worthington. “So far 
as I am concerned. Miss Carstairs is inno¬ 
cent of wrong-doing. I acept her version of 
this affair as being true in every particular. 
But as for you two men, I must request you 
to leave my house!” 

Tommy blushed and hung his head. Gib¬ 
son turned a sickly green. 

“That will be all!” 

The men started toward their rooms, to 
dress and pack. 

“The rest of you”—Mrs. Wortliington In¬ 
dicated the crowd in the hall—“will please 
return to your chambers, and forget all 
about this unpleasant affair. 

“Come with me, my dear,” she said to 
Joyce. “I want to talk to you . . .” 

The time was almost noon of the fol¬ 
lowing day when Joyce returned to her 
modest dwelling. She was driven home in 
the Worthington limousine, with the Worth¬ 
ington chauffeur at the wheel. Descending 
from the car, she hurried up the walk that 
led to her door. Upon the steps sat Tommy 
Walker, the very picture of dejection. 


“Hello!” he said, tossing away his cigar¬ 
ette. “When are you going to marry me, 
Joyce?” 

■ “Come inside,” she - invited. “There is 
something I want to say to you.” 

“Okay!” He rose leisurely and followed 
her into the house. 

“Tomnjy.” she said, facing liiin in the 
living room, “what am I to do with you?” 

“Why don’t you marry me?” he grinned. 
“Of course, I know I’m an outcast from 
society and all that, but—” 

“Don’t!” she interrupted, speaking softly 
and moving close to him. “In spite of your 
faults—^and they are many—I thiiak you’re 
rather wonderful, after all!” 

He imprisoned her hands. “I didn’t know 
what you’d think of me,” he confessed. 
“But I couldn’t let Gibson and those old 
hens put it over you as they were doing. I 
new darned well you didn’t invite him in 
there!” 

“Your belief in me is a beautiful thing, 
concile myself to your slipping into my 
reputation and cleared me of guilt before 
them all. But even so, I can hardly re¬ 
concile myselfl to your slipping into my 
room and hiding under my bed!” 

“It was a rotten thing to do!” he admit¬ 
ted, avoiding her eyes. 

“It would have been if you had done it,” 
she smiled. “But, you know. Tommy, I’m 
still rather old-fashioned in some ways. 
Maybe it’s feminine instinct, I don’t know. 
But I always look under the bed before re¬ 
tiring! I did last night, too! And, Tommy, 
you weren’t there! Now, isn’t that strange ?” 

He grinned. “As a matter of fact,” he 
explained, “I was out in the garden, gazing 
at the light in your window. I saw Gibson 
when he busted in. I was coming to save 
you. But it took me so darned long to shin 
up the porch posts that the show was almost 
over before I arrived!” 

“Then didn’t you hear what I told Mrs. 
Worthington?” 

“No!” he confessed. “I didn’t even hear 
what jmu told Gibson!” 

“Tommy,” she whispered, permitting her 
arms to steal aroimd his neck, “you are the 
nicest liar I have ever known!” 

“Well, then, why don’t you marry me?” 
he begged . , , 
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Oh lady of the cunning undies. 

Just across the court from me; 
Depressions would be far more pleasant. 
Were there more like you to see. 
Hours pstss by like fleeting moments. 
While 1 watch your coiffure made. 
And I hope your hady’s lady, 

Never learns to draw the shad.e 
















Bargains 

By Larry La Rue 


Kate enjoyed life to the 
fullest extent those six 
months 


To love or not to love mentally cornered Catherine Wood—she 
made her decision—did she have her thrills? — we’re telling you 


C ATHERINE WOOD, twenty-one, 
romantically daring stenog, vaca¬ 
tioning in Colorado Springs, met 
Jim Farley at a dance pavilion in IManitou. 

Her full red lips, enticing pug nose in a 
comely little face, framed by a halo of 
golden hair reaching just to Jim’s chin first 
attracted him to her, he admitted later. She 
later confided to him that his sleek black 
hair, inviting Iip.s, flashing white teeth, and 
his big frame, plus the irresistible thrill of 
his arms while dancing had attracted her. It 
was mutual love. 

He was a mining engineer, married, 
hadn't lived with his wife, Blanche, for 
three years, but not divorced. She was in a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. Kate was very 
short of funds, she told him, and needed 
work. He needed a stenographer. 

The first two months she had her own 
room. He was out of the city two days 
each week, but when in they saw each other 
every evening. Very frequently he was apt 
to be a little late in leaving her. They 
finally decided that there would be more 
hours of rest for both of them if she would 
share his quarters in a large apartment 
hotel. It would be only a matter of time 
until they could be married. 

Their agreement was made while riding 


late one evening. They had eome to his 
apartment, direct, the first time. 

“You’re to make yourself at home, dear, 
and I hope tliat you will like it here,” he 
remarked, as he took her berret and light 
wrap. “You ean have your things sent over 
tomorrow.” Hand in hand they explored 
the rooms. “Only living room, dining room 
kitchen and bedroom,” he explained. They 
entered the bedroom last. 

Kate was pleasantly surprised when she 
found twin beds of ivory partially coneealed 
by sea green silk spreads. She faced him, 
her hands clasping his waist. There was 
an inviting brilliance in her questioning eyes. 

He was smiling, his face flushed. 

The bargain lasted one week, and with 
frequent regularity was broken during the 
six cold montlis that followed, first time by 
Kate, and after tlrat by Jim. 

Kate enjoyed life to the fullest those six 
months, but witli the coming of warmer 
weather Jim seemed to be drawing away 
from their close companionsliip. For two 
solid mouths Jim had pleaded fatigue of an 
evening and had retired early, or had stayed 
away until late, working at the office, he said. 
He had prevailed upon her to give up the 
office work some three months back, and 
time dragged monotonously. At the start of 
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their present arrangement they had agreed 
that she would not try to enter the social life 
in the city until their relations would legally 
permit her to be presented as his wife. She 
had no particular friends, nothing particular 
to do during the day, except routine house¬ 
work, and the evenings had become a bore. 
She felt alone and was lonesome. Her 
physical makeup was crying for both closer 
companionship and activity, even if it were 
only pushing the ke3's of a typewriter. 

His wife, Blanche, might Jive on indefi¬ 
nitely, she thought. Suppose she does live 
five or six more years? What would she 
have gained if Blanche were to become well 
enough to retutm to Jim. He would take 
her—she would be out. She had no bank 
account. A count of actual cash revealed 
only thirty-some dollars. No more than she 
had a year ago. She realized that she had 
given herself without any reservations to 
Jim, and in return had enjoyed a comfortable 
living. Should she live on in expectation, 
and later find herself older with no husband 
and no job, and out of practice as a stenog¬ 
rapher? She admitted to herself that she 
did love Jim—but—she would go back to 
Kansas City. 

She was well aware of her physical at¬ 
tractions. Even if she couldn’t find office 
work there she was worldly wise enough to 
know hbw to attract cash from those who 
might want companionship, and still give 
only the surface with a smile, and at the 
worst only a kiss or two. But cash ?—About 
thirty dollars! She liked novelty and ex¬ 
citement—she would hitch-hike what she 
had to, and use busses for the rest. 

She packed her good things in her trunk 
and started it by express. A suit case con¬ 
tained only travel necessities—^good shoes, 
a red slicker with a small automatic in the 
pocket, and a change. She would wear her 
low heeled sport shoes which needed shin¬ 
ing. She left a brief note for Jim that she 
was going away, destination unknown. 

She was picked up just out of Colorado 
Springs and rode to Pueldo with a college 
student going home for the week-end. A 
night bus to Garden City cut into her cash, 
but saved a lodging bill and allowed her to 
semi-sleep. She had walked for about an 
hour out of Garden City when a huge sport 
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roadster bearing a Missouri license whizzed 
by, slowed, stopped, then backed to where 
she was standing. She had time to note 
that the driver was slightly graying, but 
probably in his late thirties. 

“Where to, young lady?” he asked, smil¬ 
ing. 

“Kansas City is my final destination,” she 
replied. 

“Afe, too, and I’m trying to make it this 
evening late. If you care to. I’d like your 
company.” His tone was pleasing, his eyes 
inviting as he reached to open tlie door for 
her. 

“I’m not accustomed to. pick up people 
on the road as a usual thing, but after I saw 
your face in the mirror, something made me 
<top,” he confessed. 

“I hope the reality didn’t disappoint you.” 

“No, it didn’t, but you don’t look or talk 
like the usual hitch hiker. Would you mind 
telling me about yourself?” 

“Is a revelation of my character, habits 
and history the price of a ride with you?” 
she countered. She somehow enjoyed hear¬ 
ing his voice. 

“Not at all, young—,” he started, then 
stopped for a moment. “My name is George 
Watson, formerly with an international 
news service, but now free lancing—writer, 
you know—and I am curious about the vari¬ 
ous people that I meet. Forgive me for 
not introducing myself at first.” 

“My name is Catherine Wood—Kate to 
my friends—^and I’m a stenog out of work, 
headed back to Kansas City where my folks 
are. I’ve been working in Colorado Springs. 
Is.that enough?” She was watching his pro¬ 
file, closely. 

“Plenty, Miss Wood.” It liad started to 
rain. I’m afraid you’re going to have a 
free bath before very long. I didn’t bring 
the top along with me this time. But you 
can wear my slicker.” He had pulled par¬ 
tially off the road and stopped. 

As he went to his bag in the nimble seat 
Kate removed her red slicker from the bag 
at her feet and had it on before he looked 
up. He was surprised and pleased. She 
wondered what he might say if he were 
aware of the little automatic resting in her 
right hand. 

Over an early lunch at Dodge City George 
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remarked tliat lie was sorry he didn’t have 
a typewriter handy so she could take a news 
story for him. 

“Im sorry, too,” she said. 

' “Do you really mean that?” 

“Certain!}-, I do. I appreciate the ride, and 
I would like to be able to see wliat you 
write about, too.” 

“I left my machine in Wichita for minor 
repairs, and if we can make it there would 
you mind? That is a little out of our way, 
and means an overnight stop there.” 

Kate agreed to the stop. It would be a 
novelty and a little excitement, anyway. She 
felt reasonably sure that he would pay her 
hotel bill. The sun had completely disap¬ 
peared behind black clouds. Passing low 
places in the road, water splashed up and 
drehched them each time. It was necessary 
for safety to drive very slowly most of the 
time. Tlien utter darkness. 

To avoid excessive splashing George had 
slowed the car to barely perceptible motion 
going under a railroad bridge. The lights 
revealed a dark figure just ahead, and on 
Kate’s side of the pavement. One hand held 
a huge rock, the other was signaling to stop. 
“Don’t move,” whispered George as he 
stopped the car. The figure motioned Kate 




to get out. George reached over to open 
the door as she obeyed. As soon as her 
feet were on the ground the man stepped 
closer, the rock still threatening. The un¬ 
seen motion of Kate's slicker was followed 
I-- a sharp report. The rock clattered as 
tlie man yelled in pain. 

“Kate!” George leaped to catch her, his 
arms about her. 

His touch thrilled her. “He's only wing¬ 
ed,” she whispered. The lights of an ap¬ 
proaching car caused her to withdraw from 
liis embrace, but not before his arms had 
tightened a bit. 

The car stojjped. The attacker had dis¬ 
appeared into the dark hedge. After a brief 
e.x])lanation the two cars passed. Kate was 
nestled close under George’s arm. 

“I guess you saved my life, dear, I would 
have tried a battle with that fellow. I was 
afr.yid he’d smash you Avith tliat rock. I 
hadn’t made up my mind what to do when 
you broke up the party. I—” 

Kate interrupted. “I’ll admit I was just 
a little scared at the time—but I am more 
scared that I won’t be able to type for you 
properly and I’m still curious about the 
article you want to write, and it’s getting 
pretty late..” 

The clock under the steering wheel show¬ 
ed eleven-thirty as they entered, Wichita. 

“We’ll go to the hotel where iny type¬ 
writer is jnst as soon as we can find some- 
tliing to eat,” he suggested. Search found 
only a Chinese cafe o]jeii. Awaiting their 
order George phoned the hotel for leserva- 
titxis. Kate Avas horrified at what she heard 
as'he called what seemed to be an endless 
number of hotels. His face was flushed as 
he came back to their booth. 

“There is a lumbermen’s convention on 
and tlie city is loaded full. I tried all the 
hotels, even rooming houses,—and only one 
vacancy—at the place where my machine is 
—a double room—so I reserved that for us 
—giving it as Mr. and Mrs.—^but I’ll go—.” 
The waiter appeared with their food. 

Kate’s eyes were ap]u-aising the man be¬ 
fore her. “I’m still curious about the article 
I’m to type.” 

“At this time of the night ?” 

“Yes.” She intentionally allowed her 
lips to curve ehallengingly. 

“A little,” she whispered. 
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Hunger overshadowed emotions during 
the courses of an elaborate dinner, starting 
with light cocktails and ending with black 
coffee. 

Shortly thereafter they were in the hotel 
room. She was taking his dictation straight 
to the machine. He spoke slowly. During 
the periods he was thinking she caught her¬ 
self wondering what Jim was doing and 
thinking. The memory of her fir.st night ' 
with him when she had broken their bargain 
was still fresh in her mind. She wondered 
just what the outcome of this present night 
could or would he. She rather hoped for 
the could. The end of the first hour found 
the article completed. He read it carefully, 
and approved it. 

He looked at his wrist watch. “It’s two- 
thirty. I’ll hunt another bunk somewhere, 
and we’ll get a good rest.’’ 

“You told me there were no other va¬ 
cancies,’’ she reminded him. She let her 
eyes glance to the two beds, and then back 
to his-queslioningly. “Why not here? You 
are darned tired, and I know it. So am I.’’ 

He eyed her closely. “Are you game?” 

“I’ll try anytliing once,’’ she replied. 

He put in a call for nine o’clock. 

The next half hour passed and Kate was' 
more than surprised to hear his heavy 
breathing within a few minutes after he had 
turned out the lights. “Good night, dear. 
I’m hoping we can become better acquaint¬ 
ed during our ride home tomorrow,’’ were 
his last words. 

Listening to his breathing Kate wondered 
whether she was angry or glad. Just after 
the clock struck four she dozed. At six she 
was awakened by the bright sunlight stream¬ 
ing through a narrow crack in one of the 
drawn curtains. There was enough light for 
her to discern George’s calm features. 

Silently she rose and stood at his bed¬ 
side. She caught herself just as she was 
about to touch his face. Something in the 
way his head rested on his pillow reminded 
her of Jim. Her gaze roved over to a near¬ 
by chair where his trousers were neatly 
folded. His key container was protruding 
from a pocket. He would not be called un¬ 
til nine—she would have more than two 
hours start—^Ire couldn’t very well prosecute 
since he had registered as man and wife. 


She liastily fixed her hair and face and 
donned her clothes. At the writing desk 
she penned a note: 

George: 

Unless yon catch me sooner you will 

find your car at the City Garage where 

we both arp headed. I hope you won't 

he disappointed when you waken. 

Kate. 

No questions were asked as she presented 
the claim check for the roadster. I'he storm 
had ajqiarently covered only the territory 
west of Y’ichita. The road to Kansas City 
was at its best for fast driving. She en¬ 
joyed the warm air rushing by her cheeks. 
There was only one stop for gas, oil and 
eats, and she was parking at the City Garage 
at four that afternoon. 

“George Waison will call for this car be¬ 
fore very long,” were her instructions as 
she left the check at the office. 

An elderly man lounging on the counter 
nearby lifted his hat as he approached her. 
“Aren't you Miss Catherine Wood?” 

She was startled. “Yes,” she replied, “I 

“I have a car waiting for you just out¬ 
side. You will come with me please.” His 
tone was agreeably pleasant, but his eyes 
were scanning her closely. She was fright¬ 
ened and tired. 

“I-—1-—am under arrest?” she asked. 

He smiled as he reached for her bag. “No 
indeed. Miss Wood, I believe I have a pleas¬ 
ant surprise for you, though—^just come 
with me.” 

Blindly, her mind in a confused daze, she 
followed him and entered the small coupe. 
She realized that she was very fatigued. 
She could find no words as he deftly guided 
the car through traffic, parked near the Phil¬ 
lips Hotel and guided her into an elevator. 
Numbly she heard the floor called, sensed 
the rise to an upper floor, and meekly fol¬ 
lowed him down a hall. He opened a door 
for her. 

Jim and George were rising as she en¬ 
tered. She vaguely heard the door close be¬ 
hind her as'Jim made a dive for her as she 
swayed. “Jim!” 

In her first consciousness she felt some¬ 
thing very cold but soothing at her forehead. 
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Her ears perceived a low pleading voice that 
was pleasant to listen to. Then she felt 
warm and possessive lips on her own lips. 
With an effort she forced her eyes to open. 

“Jim?” She knew her arm was holding 
his face close to her face. 

“Yes, it’s me, honey girl—-you are very 
tired, dear; don’t try to wake up for a mo¬ 
ment.” 

Her mental faculties came back with a 
rush of supreme happiness tinged with 
wondering. He allowed her to sit up, his 
arm supporting her. She tried to locate 
herself, but failed. 

“Tell me, Jim—what has happened, how 
did you get here, and where is the other 
man who was here when I came in?” 

“Will you answer me one question before 
I answer yours, dear?” 

She nodded. She liked |he feel of his 
shoulder.' 

“Do you love me?” 

She pulled him down over her in a pas¬ 
sionate embrace, her lips seeking his hungri¬ 
ly. “That is my answer, dear,” she finally 
managed to mutter. 

“I was frantic when I found your note, 
dear, but I had a lot to learn. Blanche 
passed away the afternoon that you left— 
that, on top of your leaving, almost drove 
me crazy, but I managed to ari'ange for her, 
somehow. The second night was hell. About 
eight o’clock this morning I received a phone 
call from George, who has been a very close 
friend of mine for years. He has always 
known what you are to me, even though he 
liadn’t ever seen you. I chartered a plane, 
picked up George at Wichita, and came on 
here with him. Your note to him told us 
where to find you, and the man who brought 
you here is his father. Georgfe is a keen 
student of psychology. He told me the 
truth—about you and me—that you demand 
and need close companionship—that I hadn’t 



been giving you, what a vroinah Of your 
makeup must have from her husbarid, 
and—” 

“But we aren’t married, Jim,” she re¬ 
minded him. 

“I’m coming to that, dear.” He stopped 
long enough to accept tlie invitation in her 
eyes. “Blanche was buried yesterday after¬ 
noon. You and I will be married right 
here. The plane is waiting to take us back 
home again. Then—” 

“You won't let me get lonesome again for 
you ?” 

“We’ll be home shortly after midnight, 
dear, and if you should become lonesome it 
won’t be any fault of mine. , Will you love 
me—tight ?” 

“Try me,” she dared. 

“That’s a bargain—our last one.” 
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Gayety s exclusive Laugh Factory 
where will be found the cream 
of the world's best humor. 
Intimate, spicy quips 
that bring enjoy¬ 
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THE HUNTER 

Laborer: “I’d like to have a day off 
this week.” 

Boss: “Going hunting?” 

Laborer: “Yes, for another job.” 

=l! * * 

DON’T BE A FOOL, YOU FOOL! 

Goober: “After all, fools make life amus¬ 
ing. When all the fools are dead I don’t 
want to be living.” 

Gobber: “Don't worry, you won't be!” 


HORSERADISH^ 

Statesman: “What we need above all is 
stable conditions.” 

Depression 'Victim: “I’ve got them now.” 

NO PEACE ON EARTH 

John Bloodnick: “Did you smile at your 
troubles as I advised you?” 

Joe Gaps: “Yeah, and my wife hit me 
over the head with a broom' and told me to 
wipe the silly grin off my face.” 


“I’ve stood about all' I intend to,” said 
the patient as they amimtated both legs. 


' magazine have investigated the 
products offered for sale by _ the advertisers, 
they-are in no way interested in or hold them¬ 
selves responsible for any advertiser. Any busi¬ 
ness transaction with them will be at your risJt 


CONFESSIONS 


UNION SALES CO. 


Contract Bridge Score Pad 

WITH HAND VALUATION 

Ilamlsomely printed, scientifically arranged and patteme^ 

ConU^t'B°rWge'’pUjcn^°'pur'coiitra^^^ r^?ssi<«ialb 

printed in th^s pQ^ 

SHADE PUBUSHING COMPANY 

1008 West York Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THE GREAT ALPHABET” 

of ancient Hebrew Magic explained so anyone can use it 
to obtain Love, Money, Healtli, Friends, Protection. The 


NEW STUFF! 

Winnie Winkle 


Vats), Gay Life in Palis, also 
;li-typc pictures. (Kind men like.) 

pictures of beautiful girls in- 
poscs witli Uicir fellows. We fill 


NOT A DAY—OLDER! 

Gert: “hliu had a birthday yesterday." 

Bert: “Did she take a day off ?” 

Gert: “Say, you don’t know Min! She 
took five years off.” 

m * * 

LONG, LONG AGO 

“Do you remember when women had 
wasp-like waists?” 

“Do I! That’s when I got stung.” 

HE HAD HIS, TOO! 

New Yorker: “Why man; the sun rises 
and sets in New York!” 

Ruralite: “That may be true; but the 
moon still comes over the mountain.” 

HENPECKED 

Stenographer; “Could I have ten dollars 
advance on next week’s salary?” 

Boss: “Sorry; but my wife doesn’t want 
me to make advances to my stenographer.” 

POWDER PUFF 

“What happened to your friend, Jones?” 

"Oh, he got hurt by a jxiwder puff.” 

“Goodness gracious me, don’t tell me 
such.” 

“Sure, he threw a match into a keg of 
powder, and it went p-f-f-f!” 

WHAT DID THEY DRINK? 

“When Mars took 'Venus out, what do 
you suppose he gave her to drink?” 

■ “Neetar.” 

“Of course he necked her, you dodo, but 
what did they have to drink?” 
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OHJ^TAKE. ME ALONG 

He: “Marry me?” 


She; “That’s fine 


! Take me with you.” 
* * !(! 

ECONOMY 

Ike: “I haven’t paid a penny for coal 

Izzy: “How did you manage that?” 
Ike: “We live near the railroad traeks, 
and my wife makes faees at the fireman.” 

* if * 

SHARP QUESTION 

Souse (registering) : “Shay, have you 
got a penknife?” 

Hotel Clerk: “What is it you wish it 


;e’: “I ■ 


(hie) 


pen!” 

GOING DOWN 

^ you grind coilee?” 

“Yes, madam. You’re in on 


wow< 
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Our 1933 Forecasts Are 
Now Ready for Delivery 

$1.00 


ey eonsist of the full, 
-e, complete 1933 read- 
s of 17 to 19 pages, and 

rvelous author. The 
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Shade Publishing Go. 

008 W. ’York St. ■ Phila., Pa. 
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aONESOME? 

Let me arrange a rcanantic corrcspoDdcnce for 
f you. Find yourself a sweetheart thru America’a 
^ ^ ^ foremc^t select social correspondence club A friend- 

j^ship letter society for lonely ladies and gentlemen. 
Members everywhere; CONFIDENTIAL introdiictions by letter; 
efficient, dignified and continuous service. I have made thousan Is of 
lonely people happy—why not you? Write for FREE sealed partici krs. 
EVAN MOORE BOX 908 JACKSONVILLE, FLOf ’"jA 



Mrs, Hominy: “And does your hus¬ 
band often throw his arms around you 
when he comes home late at night?” 

Mrs. Millwright: “Yes, sometimes be¬ 
fore I can strike a single blow!” 


SHOCKING 

“My neighbor did something the other 
day that I’ll never get over.” 

“What was it?” 

“He put up a high barbed wire fence 
between us.” 

HOLY GEE! 

Client: “I don’t like these 'pictures. 
They don’t do me justice.” 

Photographer: “Justice? Lady, what you 
want is Mercy.” 

TERRIBLE THING 

Mr. Hinkle: “Gosh, but your daughter 
is growing fast.” 

Mr. Sprinkle: “I don’t believe she is 
any worse than other girls.” 

* * * 

THAT COMES NEXT 

She: “What is puppy love?” 

Pie: “The beginning of a dog’s life.” 
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Mr. Exter's 
Hunch 

By James W. Eakp 

M r. EXTER’S doubt was no long 
drawn out case of an incident here, 
an incident there. His doubt was 
an overnigbt affair with nothing more 
tangible than that indefinable something he 
designated as a huneh. 

Long ago ilr. Exter had ceased to ques¬ 
tion his hunches. One by one they had led 
liim up the ladder of success until he had 
married IMinnie IMorrison. True, she was 
ten years younger than he, but she professed 
to love him. To date she had held u]> her 
end of the marriage game, a good wife, a 
thrifty one. So far as he knew—a true and 
.faithful wife. Then canic the hunch, 

Who the man was Mr. Exter could not 
hazard a guess. 'J'he pos.sibility of Minnie 
having a lover seemed absurd. Onl)' his 
hunch told him otherwise. Much as he dis¬ 
liked the task there was nothing to do but 
prove it true or false. Work was impossible 
until he knew for sure. 

“I want a good detective to do some in¬ 
vestigating and, shadowing for me,” he told 
the Pineher Detective Agency over the 
phone. “And he must be reliable.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Exter. We’ll send him 
right over.” 

Ten minutes later Mr. Exter was closeted 
with Private Investigator No. 7. To him 
IMr. Exter unfolded his plans. “I want to 
know what she docs and where she goes 
and with whom during the hours between 
eight o’clock in the iiiornihg and five in the 
afternoon. And I want your report by 
phone at ten minutes to five every day ex¬ 
cept Sunda)’. This to be followed by a 
written report everv morning.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied l\ I. No. 7, 

The first report was very disajrjxiinting. 
So were the ones that followed. According 
to P. I. No. 7 Minnie Exter was the most 
faithful of wives. These findings annoyed 
Mr. Exter. His first impulse was to dis¬ 
charge P. I. No. 7. Evidently the man was 
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WINNIE WINKLE 

Colored cartoon books, 24 pages in each book. Winnie 
Winkle in the office, Harold Teen & Lillums (Sheik & 
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health, supplies deficiencies, and gives new strength and 
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Home Movies 

Enjoy the highlights of your 
life over and over again by tak¬ 
ing motion pictures aud show¬ 
ing them as you desire to 
refresh your memory. 

It can now be done cheaper 
than in the days of the still 
camera. Let us tell you how 
cheaply it can be done. 


SHADE & SHADE 

Amateur Motion 
Picture Equipment 
1010 W. York St. Philadelphia 
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ANATOMICAL MANUAL 

THE LIVING BODY—Male and Female 

The Only Popular Priced Anatomical Atlas Ever Published 

ONLY $2 

AN UNIQUE MANUAL OF SECTIONAL ANA- 
rOMICAL CHAFTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
PREPARED BY MEDICAL EXPERTS. 

This new book shows the hu- 
irian body with each aspect of 
its stmctnre in separate sec* 
tions; the exact position of all 
organs, every bone, mnscle. 


Thns far, plates snch as those presented here 
have been so high in price as to be inaccessible to 
the general pnblic. Onr plan in seUing these charts 
is to make them available to every adult person. 

The book is 14 inches high and 6% inches wide. 
It contains twelve fnll-page color plates and twelve 
text pages illustrated with fifty photographs and 
drawings, made from actnal photographs, and all 
organs and parts of the human body—male and 
female—are shown in great detail in natural colors 

Opposite each page, an explanatory text is pro 
sided, and this is in turn illustrated with photo¬ 
graphs and drawings to show in detail the differ 
ent organs and other features of the human body. 
The book is especially recommended for the use 
of nurses, art students, to lawyers for use in Uti- 
gations, lecturers, physical culturists, hospitals, 
sanitariums, schools, colleges, gymnasiums, life in- 
surance companies, employee’s health depart- 

But every man and woman should own a copy 
of the ANATOMICAL MANXkAL for effective 
knowledge of his or her own physical self! 

It is of inestimable value to the prospective 
mother, because of the information it provides 
on the essential anatomical facts of pregnancy, 
and the structure of the female genital organs. 

Money Refunded If Not Satisfactory | 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! ' 


NORLEY BOOK CO., Dept. PN 

245 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen:—Enclosed find J2.00 (Foreign and 
Canada remit by International money order), in 
full payment for a copy of the ANATOMICAL- 
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loafing on the job or else was being out¬ 
witted. Careful questioning of his wife as 
to her movements tallied with those of the 
detective. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Exter refused to be 
satisfied. Once he set out to do a job, he 
carried it through. A call to a rival detec¬ 
tive agency furnished him with Secret 
Service Sleuth No. 2. To him he gave the 
same set of instructions as previouslj'- had 
been imparted to P. I. No. 7. 

S. S. S. No. 2 nodded and went out on 
the job. His first report was verbal and 
came by phone. It was necessarily short be¬ 
cause he was on the job and could not take 
time to give all details because of fear of 
losing his quarry. However, he promised 
interesting news in the morning report. 

He did. Compared to P. I. No. 7’s re¬ 
port, it sounded as if one of them was trail¬ 
ing the wrong woman. S. S. S. No. 2 stated 
that Mrs. Exter had dined at the Lone Trail 
Tavern and had gone for a ride in the coun¬ 
try with the same man. He had lost the 
chase when he stopped to phone. If he was 
right the woman he was chasing was a live 
wire and then some. .So was her escort. 

For three days S. S. S. No. 2 filed his 
reports by letter and called by phone. The 
morning of the fourth day he called at noon, 
a note of excitement in his voice. 

“Got ’em grabbed if you want to gjather 
the evidence,” he told Mr. Exter. “They’re 
registered at the Bon Hotel as man and 
wife. Room 10. I’ve got the room next to 
them. Come over and ask for Mr. Brown 
-^that’s me.” 

Mr. Exter lost no time in getting to the 
Bon Hotel. He found Airs. Exter and with 
her none other than Private Investigator 
No. 7. 

“I couldn’t help it,” Mrs. Exter declared 
brazenly to a tabloid reporter. “It was the 
first time since my marriage that a man 
paid me attention. The first day I noticed 
him following me I thought surely I must 
be mistaken. The next day I knew I was 
right. I accused him of it and he admitted 
;t. After that we became acquainted and 
fell in love. I hope my husband gets a di¬ 
vorce. At last I have found a ixal man to 
love.” 
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I Lady Chatterley’s Lover 7 Lady Chatterley’s Husbands 
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** Kitchener By Clement Wood ^ gy HelUnger 

The story of the international spy, Fritz Four million people read Mark Hellinger’s 

Duquesne, who planned a whole life of Column daily. He has written this book 
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